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HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES OF OUR NEW PARKS 


UR subject does not admit a detailed account of the military, 
() artistic, and moral arguments made in 1881 and thereafter in 
favor of the acquisition of additional park area. 

It is sufficient to state that before the acquisition of the new parks 
beyond the Harlem river the total park area belonging to New York was 
but one thousand eleven and one-half acres, and there was a population 
of one million and ahalf people to use it. The-.new parks situated in 
the annexed district, and adjoining county of Westchester, cost.over nine 
million dollars. They are still unimproved but are open to all of us, and 
in them we can enjoy our outings in real country, and study nature 
unadorned, which most of us think is her most attractive form.* 

Our people, however, owe a debt to the promoters and advocates of 
these new “breathing spots,” and it is with regret that we are forced to 
express in such brief terms our gratitude to the commissioners, secretary, 
engineers, and appraisers engaged in their selection and acquisition. 

An article in Scribner's Magazine for April 1892, has gone quite exten- 
sively into that branch of the subject. The reports of the commissions, 
however, are the fullest authority. We ask you to visit our new domain, 
admire for a few moments the natural beauties of each park, and try to 
locate, as near as possible, the historical reminiscences belonging to them. 


VAN CORTLANDT PARK , 


The most northerly is Van Cortlandt park. It contains, including high- 
ways, one thousand one hundred and thirty-two and one-half acres. It lies 
in the north central part of the twenty-fourth ward, known originally as the 
southern part of the township of Yonkers.t Its southern features are a 

* It is an interesting fact that this beautiful park area embraces the territory originally occu- 
pied by four of the great manor estates of early New York—those of Phillips, Morris, Pell, and 
De Lancey—showing the cleverness and far-sightedness of the men who made their selections 
of landed property and obtained patents when the country was new.—EDITOR. — 

+ A portion of the manorial estate of Frederick Phillips, which was left in 1703 by will to his 
daughter Eve, the wife of Jacobus Van Cortlandt. 
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broad plain bounded on each side by high hills, and in the upper centre 
is a line of romantic, well-timbered cliffs and glens, suggestive of the 
haunts of Indians, smugglers, brigands, and border warfare. At the upper 
end of the southern plain rises abruptly Vault Hill, one hundred and 
forty-nine and ten one-hundredths feet above the sea level. On it is the 
Van Cortlandt family vault, and in it in 1776 were concealed the records 
of the city of New York, when just before the English occupancy they 
were removed by Augustus Van Cortlandt, then town clerk, by authority 
of the Committee of Safety. Around Vault Hill is the new parade 
ground. Tibbetts brook, called Mosholu by the Indians, passes through 
the central valley, and forms near the southern end Van Cortlandt lake or 
mill-pond, familiar to most of us, with its quaint old mill, moss-grown dam, 
and overhanging trees. The outlet of the mill-pond passes through the 
meadows to the south, emptying into tide-water at Tibbetts creek, near 
the south-west corner of the park.* 

North and west of the mill-dam in about 1652 stood the farm-house or 
bowerie of Adriaen Van der Donck, the first white settler and proprietor. 
Born at Breda in Holland, he came to New Netherland between 1641-43. 
He was a graduate of the university of Leyden, doctor of the civil and 
canon law, advocate in the supreme court of Holland, and probably the 
first lawyer who came to this part of America. In consideration of 
moneys advanced and services rendered by him in effecting a treaty with 
the Indians, Director Kieft permitted Van der Donck to purchase from 
the natives a large tract of land in this locality. His possessions were 
erected into a ‘“‘ colonie”’ or manor, and Van der Donck was declared its 
patroon. As we stand on the site of his house, the centre of ‘“ Van der 
Donck’s Land,” as that region was named in the old maps, we should 
recall the fact that its first patroon drew, and was one of the committee 
who presented to the states general, the remonstrance of the people 
of New Netherland against the oppression of the servants of the Dutch 
West India company. The remonstrance resulted in granting to the 
people certain rights which may be said to be the first charter of New 
Amsterdam. Van der Donck, however, was for some time imprisoned, and 
suffered in his estate for the advocacy of the people’s cause. We now 
own the site of his house, and it should be marked with some appropriate 
memento to recall his sacrifices and public services. 

After its destruction in 1655 during the general Indian raid, by several 
intermediate transfers, the estate became vested in the Van Cortlandt 
family. The first Van Cortlandt house was on or near the site of Van der 


* This paper was read before the New York Historical Society, May 3, 1892. 
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THE OLD VAN CORTLANDT HGUSE, ERECTED BY JACOBUS VAN CORTLANDT, IN 1748. 


Donck’s, where some locust trees now stand, near where the park gar- 
deners have made a plantation of boxwood ; the present house, somewhat 
west of that site, was erected in 1748. 

During the revolution this house was occupied most of the time by 
some of the Van Cortlandt family. It stood on the verge of the debatable 
ground, Colonel James Van Cortlandt and his brother Frederick, both 
owners of lands in the park limits or its vicinity, siding with the colonies. 
The colonel besides commanding a regiment was a member of the provin- 
cial congress, and Frederick was captain of the Westchester levies. The 
old house saw the retreat in 1776 of a part of the American army on its 
way to White Plains, and in 1778 and 1779 Lincoln’s ragged troops 
marched by it in their unsuccessful attempts to recapture Kingsbridge. 
Then, again, British troops were called to order under its apple-trees to 
hear the church of England service and King George prayed for, and 
Armand’s gallant cavalry have charged over its fields. It saw the right 
flank and centre of the grand reconnaissance of 1781 file by on both the 
Albany and Milesquare roads, and its window-panes reflected the light of 
the deceptive camp-fires kindled on Vault Hill to make the British General 
Clinton believe that Washington was advancing in force on New York, 
when in reality he was silently stealing across the Hudson to join Lafay- 
ette at Yorktown. From its windows during the grand reconnaissance 
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one could have seen the smart cavalry fight at the old bridge near the mill, 
and at the close of the war Washington alighted there and drank a glass 
of “ Resurrection’ Madeira to the health of the ladies and the thirteen 
states, the day before King George’s troops left New York forever. 

We leave the interesting old house, and take the Milesquare road as 
it winds and turns in a general northeasterly direction through the former 
farms of the Van Cortlandts, Van Tassels, Valentines, and DeVoes, till 
we come toa point just behind Woodlawn heights, where the old road 
meets a rough lane leading towards the northwest. The junction of the 
lane and road forms the apex of an irregular triangle, the base of which is 
the brook which takes its rise just north of the park limits, on the McLean 
estate; and forms, just before it empties into the Bronx, the beautiful lake 
known to us all near the entrance to Woodlawn cemetery. Within this 
triangle in August, 1778, was*fought the battle between Colonel Gist’s men 
and the Stockbridge Indians cn the American side, and Colonel Simcoe’s 
Rangers, Emmerich’s corps of chasseurs, and three companies of DeLancey’s 
Loyal British Legion under Tarleton, on the British side. Simcoe, the 
ranking officer in command of the British party, so disposed his men behind 
the Woodiawn heights that when Emmerich was attacked at the apex of 
the triangle by the Indians, who were in advance, the rest of the British 
command got in their rear and flank by approaching the Milesquare road 
behind the slant of Woodlawn heights, or by the bed of the brook. The 
Indians were almost surrounded but fought valiantly, pulling the British 
troopers from their horses and wounding Simcoe and several of his men. 
Outnumbered they were forced to flee down the western slope of the Van 
Cortlandt ridge, and crossing Tibbetts brook by a bridge, of which we 
think we have discovered the remains, took refuge behind the rocky cliffs 
west of Tibbetts brook in the north centre of the park. Old Nimham the 
chief, seeing that the battle was going against him, told his younger com- 
panions to fly, but that he was old and would die there. About forty of 
the Indians, including the chief, were slain. Tarleton came near being 
killed, having fallen from his horse while striking a blow with his sabre at 
an Indian he was chasing down hill. His orderly saved him by shooting 
the Indian, who was about to stab Tarleton. Simcoe gained the heights 
where the McLean house now stands and made several American prison- 
ers, but Gist escaped with the rest of his white command. The body of 
old Nimham was found next morning by the side of the stream, and ‘he 
with the other slaughtered Indians were buried in a common grave. This 
field, in the northeast of the park, is still known as the Indian field. 

The site of the graves of the brave Indians who fought for our liberty 
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should be indicated in some simple way appropriate to the surroundings, 

erhaps a cairn made with the stones which abound there, on which in a 
few words should be recorded the date of the battle and the services of 
Nimham and his followers. 

We find a graphic account ofthis battle in the fifth volume of the 
Magazine of American History. It was written by a recently deceased 
member of our society, Colonel Thomas F. Devoe, a faithful collector of 
historic facts relating to the city, which for so many years he served so 
well as clerk of the markets. The colonel has left much valuable histor- 





VIEW IN BRONX PARK—THE RIVER GLADE. 


ical work behind him, and also in the hearts of the members of this society 
feelings of affection and respect for his memory. 

We leave Van Cortlandt park and go east by way of Mosholu, parkway, 
a strip of land six hundred feet wide, leading to Bronx park. Most of 
this parkway lies in the limits of Archer’s manor of Fordham. The Corsa 
farm, now partially merged in the parkway, formerly belonged to Andrew 
Corsa, one of Washington’s Westchester guides. It seems but right that 
a passing salute should be paid tothe memory of Mr. Corsa. He did 
good service for his country, though a denizen of the neutral ground. Local 
pride and the memory of having seen the old man in his latter days 
prompts us to afford this slight glimpse of our Harvey Birch of Fordham. 
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BRONX PARK 


We have now arrived at Bronx park. It contains about six hundred 
and fifty-three acres, lies on both sides of the river Bronx, and extends 
generally from what is known as Williamsbridge to West Farms. We 
have arrived on a scene of beauty which in a foreign land one would 
travel miles to behold. The Bronx, which flows in the centre, runs gen- 
erally north and south, varies in width from fifty to five hundred feet, and 
forms at intervals wide lake-like reaches, with rocky banks clothed with 
magnificent trees. The late Peter Lorillard and his father owned this 
property for the better part of a century, and took great pains to pre- 
serve its natural beauties, only assisting nature by here and there erect- 
ing bridges across the stream and making paths along its banks, forming 
numberless rambles from which one gets an ever changing yet always 
impressive scene of forest, stream, and lake. 

The waterfall near the former Lorillard mansion, while adding beauty 
to the scene, also served the utilitarian purpose of furnishing power for 
the extensive snuff mills, which for nearly three generations were oper- 
ated by the Lorillards, laying the foundation of their fortune, which still 
ranks high in this city of many millionaires. The mansion is a fine modern 
structure of stone, built in the fifties. About the mansion it is proposed 
to lay out the public botanical garden. The old snuff mill, built of West- 
chester stone, with its arched brick windows and doors, mellowed by the 
gray coating of time, is so simple yet quaint in its architecture, that it is 
hoped it will be preserved and made to serve some purpose appropriate 
to the surroundings. 

Farther down, the stream broadens into two large lakes with a water- 
fall between, where Bolton’s bleacheries were. At about the centre of the 
lower lake is a point where the manor or patent lines of Fordham, West 
Farms and the borough of Westchester formed acorner. At the foot of 
the lower lake is the last dam just before the Bronx reaches tide-water. 
Mills have been here since the earliest settlement of the colony. During 
the revolution the place was known as De Lancey’s mills, for most of this 
century as Lydigs or the West Farms mills. As far back as 1735 we find 
the mills vested in the distinguished Huguenot family of De Lanceys. At 
the outbreak of the revolution, Peter de Lancey, the husband of a 
daughter of the learned Cadwallader Colden, was the proprietor. The 
historic mansion house stood east of the dam, facing towards the present 
road which crosses by a bridge just south of the dam. 

Peter de Lancey’s son James was celebrated in the revolution as the 
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leader of the De Lancey’s Horse. He was sheriff of the county and com- 
mander before the war of the light horse in the Westchester militia. The 
De Lanceys espoused the cause of the crown, and James as lieutenant- 
colonel of battalion called the Loyalist Rangers or De Lancey’s Refugees 
was one of the most skillful and daring of the native loyalist officers. 
His knowledge of Westchester rendered him especially useful as the com- 
mander of a partisan corps, not only in obtaining enlistments among his 
acquaintances, but also on forages and reconnoissances. His aged mother 
was a loyalist, and lived at the old mansion after the evacuation of New 
York by the Americans, while the British were in possession of the city. 
She must have been a brave woman to have dared to live within the 





THE OLD ROSE HILL HOUSE, AT DE LANCEY’S MILLS, 


[From Bolton's History of Westchester.] 


The original picture is in possession of Dr. Bayard of West Farms. 


lines of the “neutral ground.” This lady, while Washington still held 
the lines north of Harlem heights, asked for a pass to cross the lines and 
go into Westchester. 

Washington’s letter declining to issue it is very polite but very 
firm, and reminds us of the experience of our northern officers in 
the late war with the confederate states, when charming but determined 
ladies of decided secession sympathies sought passes to go beyond 
or within the federal lines. The mansion was burnt many years ago, but 
one relic still stands, a storm-scarred white pine tree. Its former owners 
by exile, confiscation and attainder, paid a sad penalty for their devotion to 
their king and what they deemed their duty. Now, more than a century 
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afterwards, we may respect their loyalty, whatever our views may be as 
to their cause. The following lines, written many years ago, are appro- 
priate to the beauty of the place and its associations: 


Where gentle Bronx, clear, winding flows, 
Its shadowy banks between, 
Where blossomed bell or wilding rose 
Adorns the brightest green,— 
Memorial of the fallen great, 
The rich and honored line, 
Stands high in solitary state 
De Lancey’s ancient pine. 


PELHAM BAY PARK 


We will now visit Pelham bay park. We approach it by the Bronx and 
Pelham bay parkway. We are in the township of Westchester, the Oost- 
dorp or Vreedelandt of the Dutch, but settled by men of English birth. 
Its ancient records contain such names as Ferris, Throckmorton, Wheeler, 
Hunt, Bailey, Cornell, Waters, and Ponton, and tell the familiar story of 
New England immigration by the reluctant consent of Dutch governors. 
After Nicolls’ capture of New York, it was erected into a separate bor- 
ough, with right of representation in the general assembly. They were 
a community of freeholders, not rich, except in flocks and herds, but they 
‘ owed no fealty to any lord of the manor. Independenee and home 
rule can be plainly read between the lines in their still well preserved 
books of record, on file in the old court-house at White Plains. Those 
men had heard of Cromwell; it is possible that some of them may have 
seen him and served under him, and we are just in believing that they 
knew the Bill of Rights and Magna Charta as well as their well thumbed 
Bibles and Westminster catechisms. The parkway extends almost due 
east and west across the highest ridge of this ancient township. We cross 
the Williamsbridge and Eastchester roads, and at the foot of the eastern 
slope of this ridge we come upon the broad flat or marsh called the 
Westchester meadows. 

We are opposite Throgg’s neck, which Washington in 1776 describes 
as a kind of island, the waters surrounding which were then and are still 
Jordable at low tide. To our right and south is the old village called West- 
chester, the Oostdorp or Vreedelandt just mentioned, and we see below us 
the line of the ancient causeway and tidal mill-dam crossing the meadow 
and creek just where it stood in October, 1776, when General Heath, 
by Washington’s direction, placed Hand and his riflemen behind a breast- 
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THE OLD LORILLARD MANSION, BRONX PARK. 


work of cordwood, on the west or mill side of the causeway, to bar the Brit- 
ish General Howe’s advance from Throgg’s neck. Howe had landed on 
the west side of Pelham bay near where the New Country Club grounds are 
now situated, and intended by a movement across Westchester county to 
Kingsbridge, to get in the rear of the Americans at that place, hem them 
in on Manhattan island, and by one blow end the rebellion. The spire of 
the Presbyterian church marks the route of the Throgg’s neck road up 
which the British general advanced, but was checked at the causeway by 
Hand and his riflemen who had torn up the planking of the bridge, while not 
far from where the parkway crosses the meadows, perhaps on the very spot 
where Prescott, of Bunker Hill fame, Bryant and Jackson, with two pieces 
of artillery, and Colonel Graham, with a regiment of Westchester militia, 
held the fords against the British attempt to gain the Eastchester road. 
This first repulse delayed Howe’s main advance for five days waiting for 
further supplies and reinforcements. Inthe mean time Heath had slashed 
the timber across all the highways leading to Eastchester and the Bronx, 
dug pitfalls in the fields, and trusted to the stone walls running across 
the country as the best of breastworks for his raw troops. 

The main American army, in the interim, retreated from New York 
to White Plains by roads west of the Bronx; and Howe, when he finally 
advanced in force with his heavy artillery and reinforcements, found that a 
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profitless encounter at the old bridge across the meadows and on the high- 
Jands beyond only enabled him to gain Kingsbridge after the Americans 
had escaped. The British veteran was forced by this almost unmentioned 
skirmish to change his plan of campaign. The visitor to the parkway, 
while admiring the monotonous green of the meadows with glimpses of 
shining waters beyond, should always remember the battle of Westchester 
creek, our Lexington of Westchester. 

After crossing the meadows, we leave the parkway and come to Pelham 
bay park, which has a water frontage of nine miles. It contains one 
thousand seven hundred acres. It lies in the townships of Westchester 
and Pelham, on both sides of Pelham bay, which is formed by the prom- 
ontory or island of Throgg’s neck on the west, and Pelham neck on 
the east. At its head Hutchinson’s river flows into it, which is named 
after Anne Hutchinson, the refugee whose history is an oft repeated in- 
stance of Massachusetts theological intolerance. Her religion prompted 
her to leave England and follow her beloved pastor to the province of 
Massachusetts bay. Kind, generous, social, she soon became a favorite, 
and may be said to have held her sa/on, if such a term can appropriately 
be applied to the woman’s gathering of that age, in formal, religious Bos- 
ton. Instead of tea and scandal, art, literature or dress, those godly 
dames discussed religion, faith, the influence of the Holy Spirit and its 
manifestation in their hearts. Anne, their leader, carried away by ap- 
plause or enthusiasm, thought herself to be gifted with inspiration from 
above and became a preacher and prophetess to those who attended her 
seances. Were she living now she would probably be lady superior of 
some sisterhood, spreading good broadcast among her fellow women: lead- 
ing a corps of Salvation Army, or offering up prayers for some sick and 
dying friend who believed in the faith cure. 

At first her pastor, John Cotton, was inclined to encourage her.’ Sir 
Henry Vane’s arrival from England aided her, for he, as we all know, was 
himself an enthusiast in religion.. Wane was made governor, and Winthrop 
given second place. Theology and politics became strangely mixed. 
Vane’s return to England left her without a strong governmental pro- 
tector, and soon after his departure the woman was condemned to banish- 
ment by the civil, and excommunication by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Her trial was the first recorded church synod held in Massachusetts. Her 
crime was antinomianism, a word in these less pious degenerate days 
requiring research before its meaning can be understood. But whatever 
it meant we find from the original material of her history written by her 
enemies, that her theology, not her mode of life, met with the disapproba- 
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tion of Governor Winthrop, Hooker, and other leading divines, She first 
took refuge under Roger Williams, in Rhode Island; there her husband, a 
quiet inoffensive man, died, and the widow, still threatened with per- 
secution and pestered with requests for recantation from her former 
neighbors and church associates, fled to New Netherland with her son-in- 
law and younger fatherless children, seeking under Dutch tolerance a rest 
from her labors in the quiet of the forest. What is now Pelham bay park 
was her last earthly home. The supposed site of her house is in the south- 
west corner of the park, near the junction of the Boston and Prospect hill 
roads, close to a spring by a split rock with a tree growing out of the 
cavity. There she was murdered by the Weekquaesgeek Indians, in their 
raid of 1643, giving a name to the river or creek which we see gleaming 
below as we look through the red cedar grove. 

This park is better wooded than any of the parks to the north and 
west. Much of it is in an unadorned state of nature, but there are fields 
and lawns here and there with gentle slopes and wide oak openings which 
form already a natural park. Its former owners had the good taste not to 
improve too much. Their mansions, still standing, recall the associations 
of people of wealth and refinement, who preferred its drives, aquatic 
sports, healthful breezes, and fine marine panorama to the usual crowded 
summer resorts. ' 

Bolton, the historian of Westchester county, had his home here just on 
the park border in the priory, and is pleasantly remembered by many of 
the present mothers and chaperones of New York, as one of their instruct- 
ors in the celebrated seminary of the Misses Bolton. Well-known New 
York names occur in the park title-deeds and boundaries, recalling a social 
intercourse of ever pleasant memory, for Pelham and Throgg’s neck 
have always maintained the status of a residential resort of what we 
republican democrats, for want of a better term, call soczety, and even when 
their club-house and former homes were confiscated for the public good 
they bore the affliction with that good feeling only to be found among the 
most Christian of people or well-bred members of the “ Four Hundred.” 
Pelham bridge is also part of the city property, and the waters which wash 
its piers have also historic memories. No bridge spanned the head of the 
bay at the time of the revolution, but near there, after Howe’s check at 
the Westchester bridge and meadows, his brother the admiral ferried a 
portion of the troops across to join the other detachment, which was also 
ferried from the New Country Club grounds. 

The latter force landed at the extreme point of Pelham acl then 
called Pell’s point, opposite City island, and both forces forming a junc- 
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tion at Bartows, pushed eastward along the present road leading to New 
Rochelle. The British marched as far as where the causeway leading to 
Hunter’s island now begins, and there met with a sharp resistance from 
Colonel Glover with his battalion of Marblehead fishermen and some other 
troops. It took a strong force to dislodge Glover and his men, who, safely 
ensconced behind their double stone walls, fired volleys at the enemy. 
These spirited contests at the bridge and meadows of Westchester and at 
Hunter’s island causeway held Howe in check long enough to enable 
Washington to do just what Howe, in his letters to England, said he feared 
he would do, hold “the upper roads to Connecticut, and bar the passage 
of the Hudson.” The rebel army of raw levies in these almost unmen- 
tioned skirmishes accomplished strategic results more important than that 
of Bunker Hill. The thirteen colonies, though defeated at Long Island 
and driven from New York, were still able to maintain an interior line of 
defence without a break from New England to Florida. 

The part of the park in the township of Pelham embraces a certain 
part of the patent or manor of Thomas Pell. The manor extended origi- 
nally over a large portion of New Rochelle. Pell came from England, and 
to Pelham by way of Fairfield, Connecticut. He purchased land of the 
Indians, in 1654, and his patent was granted to him in 1666 by the English 
government, at the capitulation of the Dutch. Dying childless in 1669, 
he devised his property to his nephew John Pell, living in “ould England.” 
The latter was the son of John Pell, a doctor of divinity who had stood 
high in Cromwell’s favor. Young Pell came to America and received his 
inheritance, and Thomas Dongan, then colonial governor, confirmed to 
him the manorial rights heretofore possessed by his uncle, Thomas. This 
John Pell deserves the credit of founding the settlement of the Huguenots 
at New Rochelle, for in 1689 he gave them one hundred acres out of 
his patent for the establishment of the church at that place named by 
them after Rochelle, the scene of their Huguenot fathers’ conflict for relig- 
ious freedom in the sunny land of France. 

The Pell descendants are too numerous and well known in this city 
to require mention here. The site of their former manor house was near 
where the Bartow mansion now stands. The Bartows are scions on the 
female side of the Pells. And withina neat enclosure on the grounds south- 
west of the mansion, in a sunny nook looking south towards the sound, 
and back on the wooded hills of the ancient manor, repose the bodies of 
several of its lords. The law condemning the lands for park purposes 
exempts this spot from desecration or change. But we must go to the 
west and south, and visit the other remaining parks. 
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THE OLD LEWIS MORRIS HOUSE, MORRISANIA. 


CROTONA PARK 


Passing through Bronx park we come to Crotona park, taking the Cro- 
tona parkway from Bronx park to reach it. This park and parkway con- 
tain one hundred and twenty-five and thirty-four one-hundredths acres. 
It was formerly known as Bathgate’s woods, and is almost in the centre of 
the annexed district. It is between the Boston road and Third avenue, 
the twenty-third ward line and Tremont avenue, in that part of the city 
still known as Tremont and Fairmount. Clermont park lies further west, 
across the valley of the Harlem railroad and Mill-brook, in that part of 
the city heretofore known as Central Morrisania. It contains thirty-eight 
acres, and was principally taken from the estate of the late Martin Zobo- 
rowski, a well-known citizen of New York. They both command fine 
views. Running north and south through Crotona park is the patent 
line between the Morrisania manor and the West Farms patents of Jessup 
and Richardson. The northerly part of Clermont park lies just south of 
the Fordham manor of Archer. 
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St. Mary’s park lies further down the Mill-brook valley, between St. 
Ann’s and Trinity avenues and One hundred and forty-fourth and One 
hundred and forty-ninth streets. It contains, including Passage or Trinity 
avenue, about twenty-eight acres. Within its limits are three or four 
rocky knolls from which extensive views are obtained of the Mill-brook 
valley, the East river, Randall’s and Ward's islands, and Hell Gate beyond. 
Its panorama suggests a host of historic reminiscences. 

The East river and Hell Gate reminds us of Adriaen Block in his 
little sloop Restless, on his voyage of discovery in 1613-14, to the eastward, 
and the knowledge then first obtained of the magnificent expanse of water 
we call Long Island sound. Following the line of water to the west we see 
Randall’s, formerly Montressor’s island, and know that between it and the 
main flows the Harlem kills, across which British and American pickets 
in 1776 exchanged angry bullets. Further on is the old Morrisania man- 
sion, standing on the site where formerly stood the house of Jonas Bronk, 
the first white settler, where in 1641 the first treaty was made between the 
Dutch and the Indians, and all along those shores and as far east as Pel- 
ham park were posted in 1776, the continentals and Westchester militia, 
to watch the British lines and vessels, and guard the left flank of the 
American army. Perhaps on one of these knolls the signal officer was 
stationed who sent word to Washington, in October, 1776, that Howe and 
his fleet had gone up the East river to Throgg’s neck, to inaugurate the 
movements we have just recounted; or later, on a hot day in August, 
1781, the spectator from one of these heights might have beheld General 
Washington and the French General de Rochambeau, with mounted staff 
and cavalry escort, coolly surveying with their field-glasses the British 
works on Randall’s island and the shores of the Harlem, while the British 
batteries and gun-boats were throwing shot and shell thick and fast about 
them ; and near them, so our old friend Andrew Corsa, the guide we saluted 
at Mosholu parkway, tells us, stood the mill not far from where St. Ann’s 
Church now stands. Corsa, being a non-combatant, had prudently placed 
the mill between himself and the enemy, but seeing the “father of our 
country ” so bravely disregarding the danger he for very shame rejoined 
the party, amidst the shouts of laughter of the generals and their escort. 
Not far away were the deserted huts of James de Lancey’s loyalist battal- 
ion, who had been warned of the American advance just in time to 
escape ; and some years afterwards, when the war was ended, the Constitu- 
tion adopted, and the French revolution a matter of history, one might 
have seen Gouverneur Morris, a handsome aged man with hair en gueue, 
and artificial leg, limping up the crooked lane which still forms the south 
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bounds of this park, and overheard him conversing about crops and rural 
matters with Bathgate, the Scotchman he had induced to come to Amer- 
ica to teach the art of thrifty agriculture to our rather shiftless West- 
chester farmers, perhaps to return from’ his promenade, and in the study 
of the old house by the kills recently renovated by him, read some letter 
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THE GOUVERNEUR MORRIS HOUSE, MORRISANIA. 


from Madame de Stael, or other French friend telling the last don mot in 
the salons of Paris, in which years before he had, as American minister, 
been a familiar figure; perhaps to dine with Jay or Hamilton, or some 
other of his former associates, and over a bottle of Madeira taken from 
the hold of the frigate Huszzar, which lay a wreck near by, recall the 
struggles and compromises in the continental congress and later conven- 
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tion, where ways and means and new constitutions were by them devised 
and formulated; or perhaps with later acquaintances, De Witt Clinton, 
Simeon DeWitt, General Stephen Van Rensselaer and others, who had 
come to dine and spend the night, and quietly talk over the details of the 
all-absorbing topic then agitating the public mind as to the best methods 
of building the new canal from the great lakes to the Hudson. 

Near by this park, in the quiet church and yard of St. Ann’s, dedi- 
cated by a faithful son to the memory of a daughter of the house of 
Randolph of Roanoke, sleep the former proprietors of the region, a 
colonel and a captain in Cromwell’s army, the first American born chief- 
justice of New York, also a colonial governor, other judges of admiralty 
and law, and a signer of the Declaration; and by them repose their kin, 
some of them soldiers and sailors who, in the Revolution, the “war of 
1812,” the Seminole and Mexican campaigns, and last of all, the grand 
settlement of sectional differences, wore with honor the uniforms of the 
government and the state their fathers helped to organize. 


CEDAR PARK 


Last, but not least in point of advantageous location and fine pano- 
rama is Cedar park, an acquisition made by the city, prior to the taking of 
the other parks we have described. It isnamed Cedar park for the reason 
that about twenty-five or thirty years ago its site was covered with a 
forest of red cedars. The park is situated on a high ridge between the 
Mill-brook or Harlem railroad valley and the valley of Comwell’s creek, 
called by the Indians, Vuasin. It lies just north of the cut at the junc- 
tion of the Harlem and Hudson River railroads. 

Its altitude, accessibility both by land and water, and decided though 
gentle slopes towards the great valleys of drainage, induced many when 
it was proposed to locate the World’s Fair at New York, to advocate 
Cedar park and some adjoining lands as the appropriate site for the Colum- 
bian Exhibition. Let us imagine ourselves for a few moments standing 
on its highest elevation nearly one hundred and nine feet above tide 
level, and from this backbone of old Westchester, we behold a landscape 
which picturesquely discloses the location of many historic memories. 
Before us at the south lies Manhattan island, the site of the greatest 
commercial city of a continent. And yet not three hundred years ago, 
where now we see this mighty city, was a rocky wooded island, the home 
of a small tribe of uncivilized people; later on, far south of our vision, was 
the small trading village of the Manhattoes, governed by a trading com- 
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pany across the sea. Memories of old Holland arise, and we recail her 
struggles against Spanish oppression and bigotry, her firm establishment 
of civil and religious liberty, her refuge afforded to those of English race 
who fled from their native land to escape the bigotry and oppression of 
an English king ; and to that Holland do we owe to-day our first discovery, 
our first settlement, our township laws, our burgher rights, our freedom of 
religion, our scheme of a federal union. 

Before us lie the Harlem heights, Manhattanville valley, with McGowan’s 
pass in the distance, over which territory Washington was able to demon- 
strate to his raw levies of militia that, though defeated but a few days 
before on Long Island, they possessed skill and courage sufficient to stand 
up against and successfully cope with veterans fresh from European 
battlefields. On those heights to the west within our view appears a white 
colonial mansion with its Greek temple front and old-fashioned grounds 
known as the Jumel House, but in 1776 called by another name, after 
one Roger Morris, an English army officer. This old house recalls the 
softer as well as sterner qualities of Washington’s character, for there 
resided sweet Mary Phillipse, who preferred the British regular to the 
rather solemn sedate young Virginia colonel who, in the year 1756, on his 
way to Boston, met the fair Maryand tried unsuccessfully to gain her hand. 
Later on it was the headquarters of that same Virginia colonel promoted 
general of the continental armies in America. Perhaps amidst the care 
and anxieties of the campaign, pleasant memories came to the mind of 
the busy commander of the fair lady whose house he occupied ; and per- 
haps the fair Martha, lady Washington, had never heard from George’s lips 
how she had reversed the scriptural order of things, and that Martha, not 
Mary, “had chosen the better part.” 

Within its walls, after the capture of Fort Washington, were quartered 
the British general, Sir William Howe, and his co-adjutor, Von Knyphau- 
sen, and later on, Stephen Jumel’s widow, the fair Eliza Croix, who married 
Aaron Burr. What a suggestion is in the name of Aaron Burr, for over 
there to the south-west are still to be seen the tops of the trees planted by 
Hamilton on his grange, which he left one day in 1804 to keep his sad 
appointment with Burr, near the Elysian fields of Hoboken. 

Not many years ago an aged relative told us of an account given by 
Mr. Justice John Duer, of his last interview with Hamilton. It was at the 
grange ; the time, a few days before the duel ; the occasion, a reception given 
by Hamilton to his friends, now we know, for the reason that he wished to 
take a “last fond look”’ at the faces he loved and never expected to see 
again. Duer was then a youth, a student at law in Hamilton’s office, and 
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an invited guest. Hamilton in his gracious, courtly way said a few words 
to each of his company, and, coming to young Duer, placed his hand on his 
shoulder and gave him a manly caress, saying something kind about his 
diligence and expressing good wishes for his future success. It was Ham- 
ilton’s farewell. If there is such a thing as magnetism, perhaps here was 
an illustration. The foremost framer of our Constitution touched the 
future reviser of our statute law, whose abilities were at a later day called 
in to wipe out the fictions and technicalities of common law rendered 
obsolete and useless by the Hamilton Constitution. In that old house 
of Madame Jumel, Joseph Bonaparte, Moreau, Fitz-Greene Halleck, and 
many other notables have been guests; and ’tis said that there Halleck 
wrote his “‘ Marco Bozzaris;”’ and just outside the enclosure, while seated 
on that granite rock still in full view above the line of the old aqueduct, 
Joseph Rodman Drake, Westchester’s poet, Halleck’s “ friend of his better 
days,” was inspired with the beautiful thoughts now familiar to all of us in 
his poem to the American flag. Most surely Cedar park and its beautiful 
panorama is worth visiting and recalls events, characters and names 
“which were not born to die.” 

We have had our ramble, and in noticing the features of nature, we 
have recorded noble deeds and memories appropriate to the localities. 
We hope this blending of the two may be of a higher value than a mere 
evening’s talk to pass an idle hour. We hope for ages to come that our 
citizens will enjoy these parks, and after reading “‘ sermons in their stones,” 
and “listening to the music of their running brooks,” at times remember 
the characters associated with them who, in years gone by, developed our 


‘resources, formulated our constitutions, fought the hand-to-hand fight for 


liberty, and founded New York. 


New York CITy. 














LIEUTENANT-GENERAL JOHN MAUNSELL 


1724-1795 


John Maunsell, a soldier of Wolfe’s, who reached the rank of lieuten- 
ant-general, was a son of Richard Maunsell, of Limerick, M.P. from 
1741 to 1761, and Jane, daughter of Richard Waller, Esq., of Castle Waller, 
county Tipperary, Ireland. His grandfather was Thomas, who married a 
daughter of Sir Theophilus Eaton. One of his brothers was the Rev. 
William Maunsell, D.D. They were descended from a scion of the 
Mansells of Bucks, who settled in Cork in 1609. The family had a branch 
in Glamorgan, who spelled the name without the #. They have a tomb 
in Westminster Abbey in the north aisle near the transept. Among them 
were Sir Edward, of Margam, father of Thomas Lord Mansell, in the reign 
of Queen Anne; and William, Bishop of Bath and Wells. The name is 
pronounced by all according-to the English spelling. It has always been 
distinguished in the church, the army, and the navy by eminent names.* 

The subject of this sketch received his commission as ensign in 1741 at 
the age of seventeen. Another John Mansell,or Maunsell, as it is differ- 
ently spelled, was commissioned ‘in the third dragoon guards in 1753, and 
rose through all the grades in the same regiment, being senior captain in 
1764, and became lieutenant-general in 1800; but their services were in 
widely different fields. George II. was king, but his well-known martial 
proclivities were kept in check by Sir Robert Walpole, whose motto was 
“peace at any price.” The earliest relic of young Maunsell’s campaigns 
that I remember to have seen was a weather-beaten leathern trunk of 
cylindrical shape, studded with brass nails, with “ J. M. 1745” tacked with 
the same on the top. It was a year most disastrous to the British arms, 
at Fontenoy, Prestonpans, and Falkirk. It saw Charles Edward and his 
Highland army within ninety miles of London, and the regulars obliged 
to adopt a special drill to repel the fierce charge of the Highlanders and 
the terrible sweep of their claymores. In the New York state library is a 

* Those who desire fuller information about the family may consult the following : Ashmole’s 
Antiq. of Berks, vol. 3, p. 304 ; Phillipp’s Visit. of Somerset, p. 117 ; Burke's Commoners, vol. 1, 
p. 304; Burke’s Landed Gentry, pp. 2-5 ; Burke's Commoners, vol. 2, p. 274; Collectanea Topo- 
eraphica, vol. 1, p. 389; Burke's Heraldic Illustrations, plate 129 ; Harleian Society, vol. 13, p. 
46; Harrison’s History of Yorks., vol. 1, p. 419 ; Mansell’s History and Genealogy (account of the 
family of Maunsell, &c.). 
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unique relic of the British army of that day, which belonged to Washing- 
ton. It is a series of highly finished plates of the dress, equipment, and 
drill of every regiment in the service, made by order of the commander- 
in-chief, the Duke of Cumberland ; presenting striking contrasts to modern 
military customs. The drill of each regiment was directed by its own 
colonel, and there was no fixed system. The great object was to fight 
most effectively. An interesting illustration of this is afforded by an 
anecdote of General Wolfe. ‘He was showing some general officers how 
expert his men were at a new mode of attacking and retreating upon hills ; 
and when he stepped up to one of the officers after the performance, and 
asked him; what he thought of it, he said, ‘I think, I see something here 
of the history of the Carduchi, who harassed Xenophon, and hung upon 
his rear in his retreat over the mountains.’ ‘You are right,’ said Wolfe ; 
‘T had it from thence: and I see that you are a man of reading; but our 
friends there are surprised at what I have shown them, because they have 
read nothing.” 

The persistent neglect of the home government to provide any defense 
for the American colonies against the attacks of the French in Canada, 
and their Indian allies, can only be excused on the ground of its own 
unsettled state and the wars on the Continent into which the accession of 
William of Orange drew it. For a century and a half they were left to 
defend themselves, garrison their forts, and protect their frontiers, each 
for itself, as best it could, without any substantial aid from the mother 
country or from each other. So disaffection grew, and the Dutch at 
Albany secured their own safety by giving the French at Montreal infor- 
mation and a lucrative trade. In 1746 Louisbourg, the key to the St. 
Lawrence, had been captured by the soldiers of New England and New 
York, aided only by a squadron under Sir Peter Warren ; but it was reck- 
lessly given back to France, to the humiliation and disgust of the colonies, 
the untold misery of the French in Acadia, and to the disgrace and con- 
fusion of the government, for they were compelled to retake it in 1758 at 
an enormous cost of blood and treasure. At last, after France had 
established herself solidly along the St. Lawrence and the great lakes, and 
in the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi, and inclosed the English 
colonies with a chain of strong fortresses which seemed to defy any 
attempt to take them, the lion aroused himself to see the foe on every 
side of him. Virginia moved first on her own account in 1754, when 
young Washington first gave token of the valor, fortitude, and prudence 
which made him the foremost man of his own and every age. The next 
year Braddock was sent against DuQuesne, Johnson against Crown Point, 
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while Shirley prepared to attack Niagara; but all that they gained was a 
rout and massacre, a fruitless victory, and a knowledge of the strength of 
the French in position and resources. The three following years were 
spent in getting rid of incapables, with incredible suffering and ureless 
bloodshed. It was at this period that the services of John Maunsell 
become historical. He was in “the sieges of Port l’Orient, Louisbourg, 
Quebec, Montreal, Martinique, and the Havana; he commanded the 
Thirty-fifth regiment, which mounted the breach of the Moro; was at the 
battle of the Plains of Abraham, under General Wolfe, in action under 
General Murray at the same place, and was twice wounded on service.” 
The great events and transformations that have taken place since these 
achievements have in a measure dimmed their lustre, although they can- 
not diminish their importance. There is no record in history of services 
more arduous, hazardous, and gallant than that given in those brief words. 
It is not strange that General Maunsell’s share in them was a source of 
pride to his family, anda theme which they sedulously impressed on their 
descendants. The capture of Louisbourg after a hard siege, in 1758, 
opened the door to Quebec, whither Wolfe sailed the next year with nine 
thousand men, a quarter less than had been promised him. With him 
went Captain Maunsell, at the head of his company, and took his share in 
the dangers, privations, and disappointments of the eventful summer of 
1759. At length, on the fateful September 13 came the closing of the first 
act on the Plains of Abraham, and Captain Maunsell was carried wounded 
from the field in his own sash, which is preserved in the family, stained 
with his blood. But-if gallantry was displayed in scaling the precipice 
with Wolfe and routing the French on their own ground, it was far more 
conspicuous in enduring the dangers and sufferings of the terrible winter 
which the shattered remnant of the army spent in the captured city. 
Besides their ever-active enemies in the flesh they were compelled to face 
frost and cold, hunger and nakedness, scurvy and fever. The officers shared 
the labors of the men, so that a sergeant records: “ None but those who 
were present on the spot can imagine the grief of heart the soldiers felt to 
see their officers yoked in the harness, dragging up cannon from the lower 
town ; to see gentlemen who were set over them by his majesty to com- 
mand and keep them to their duty, working at the batteries with the pick- 
axe and spade.” Maunsell survived these dangers, labors, and privations, 
and when Levis, who had succeeded Montcalm, came against them in the 
spring with three times their number, he was one of the three thousand 
left from Wolfe’s nine thousand whom General Murray gallantly but 
unsuccessfully led out to meet them on the same field where their heroic 
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chief had fallen. Escaping from this defeat, the benefit of which was 
snatched from the French by the timely arrival of reinforcements, he was 
found among the twenty-four hundred effectives who embarked July 15 
for the attack on Montreal, to which Haviland was advancing from Crown 
Point and Amherst from Oswego. He took part in the joyful reunion 
of the war-worn veterans of Quebec with the comrades from whom they 
had been so long and so far separated, and with them witnessed the close 
of the dominion of the French in Canada by the capitulation of the city, 
September 8, 1760, almost the anniversary of the victory that had so sig- 
nally initiated it. He witnessed the unconditional surrender of the enemy 
by laying down their arms, upon which General Amherst had insisted, “ for 
the infamous part the troops of France have acted in inciting the savages 
to perpetrate the most horrid and unheard of barbarities in the whole 
progress of the war, and for other open treacheries and flagrant breaches 
of faith, to manifest to all the world by this capitulation his detestation of 
such practices.”” Alas for human inconsistency! the British commanders 
sanctioned the same barbarities during the Revolution. 

He had earned his promotion, and in the next year, 1761, was commis- 
sioned major in the distinguished Sixtieth, or Royal Americans, in which 
Moncton, Wolfe’s second in command (wounded in the battle at Quebec), was 
colonel. Under that gallant and generous commander he served at the 
siege of Martinique in 1761-62. He was in the trenches before Havana 
during the yellow fever months of 1762, and led the Thirty-fifth regiment 
into the breach of the Moro Castle, August 14, and carried it by storm. 
This seems to have ended his active military career in the field, as it ended 
for a time the wars of Great Britain in the west. 

In recognition of his gallant achievement, he was gazetted lieutenant- 
colonel of the Eighty-third regiment, October 31, 1762. This regiment 
was disbanded in 1763, and he was transferred to the Twenty-seventh Foot 
(Inniskillings). He had received, with the other officers who had served in 
America, a grant from the government of lands in New York and Vermont, 
near those granted to his comrade, Major Skene, where Whitehall (old 
Skenesborough) now stands. 

Returning to New York, he espoused for his second wife Elizabeth 
Stillwell, widow of Captain Peter Wraxall, which the register of Trinity. 
church records under the date of June 11, 1763. She was of remarkable 
beauty, as her portrait, in the possession of the family of the late H. 
Maunsell Schieffelin, testifies; and she was one of “the six beautiful 
sisters,” daughters of Richard Stillwell, of Shrewsbury, and Mercy Sands, 
among whom were Mrs. Clark, mother of the wife of Bishop Moore, and 
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of Lady Affleck, the mother of Lady Holland, and Mrs. De Visme, mother 
of Theodosia, wife of Aaron Burr, who was the mother of Theodosia Burr 
Alston. Her first husband was a man of more than ordinary capacity and 
acquirements, and had held a leading place in the affairs of the province 
of New York, especially as the secretary for Indian affairs and the con- 
fidential friend and aid-de-camp of Sir William Johnson, a relation 
honorable to both—to Sir William, as trusting this virtuous and upright 
man above the venal and debauched satellites around him, and to Captain 
Wraxall, as devoting his learning and ability to the difficult, dangerous, 
and disheartening labors of Johnson with the Indian tribes. He wasa 
nephew of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, the distinguished traveler and author, 
and came to this country when he was about twenty-five. In 1747, he 
was sent by Governor Clinton to England on a special mission with a 
recommendation from his excellency for a captaincy, and returned in 1750 
with a commission as town clerk of Albany, which embraced the clerkship 
of all the provincial courts. In 1753 he appears as secretary for Indian 
affairs. In 1754 he was chosen secretary of the provincial congress which 
met at Albany to consider.measures for union and common defense. In 
1755 he accompanied Johnson in the expedition against Crown Point, and 
was wounded in the battle with Dieskau at Lake George (as the Lac du S. 
Sacrament was henceforth called in honor of the king), the graphic report 
of which was prepared by him immediately after the action. In the ensu- 
ing January he addressed to his chief an able and voluminous report upon 
the British Indian interest in North America, which is published in the 
New York Colonial Documents, vol. 7,and which formed the basis of a new 
system of control. He married Elizabeth Stillwell December 9, 1756. 
He was in garrison at Fort Edward in 1757, when Fort William Henry 
was left to its fate by his commander, Webb, and its garrison suffered such 
atrocities. He died July 11,1759. His reports and published papers, 
prepared often amid the din and bustle of the camp or trading post, show 
him to have been intelligent, observant, thoughtful, and highly educated ; 
while his library was a rare collection of the choicest works in literature, 
history, geography, biography, travels, and theology which the period 
could supply. He illustrates the value of the advice of the Rev. Wm. 
Jones, of Nayland, to a pupil about to enter the army: “ The learned will 
have the advantage of the ignorant in all the departments of public life. 
There are times and seasons when they that know less, be their fortune 
and station what it will, must come to those who know more ; and natural 
abilities, be they never so great, will always do better with information 
than without it.” His books of devotion show that he realized the words 
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of the same writer : “ Soldiers may have religion as well as other men; why 
else did the providence of God select Cornelius the centurion as the first 
Gentile convert to the Gospel? Devotion never appears with more 
dignity than in one whose profession places him above the imputation of 
a superstitious fear. I was never more pleased with any spectacle that 
occurred to me abroad, than when I saw many venerable greyheaded 
soldiers, relics of battles and sieges, in the great hospital of Les Invalides 
at Paris, dispersed about different quarters of the chapel, and all engaged 
in their own private devotions at a common hour of the day.” 

The union was eminently happy, and lasted with undiminished felicity 
for thirty-two years. The bridegroom was in his thirty-ninth year, and 
his elevated character, his sweet and affectionate disposition, his geniality, 
wit, and humor, his distinguished career and his courtly manners, made 
him a universal favorite with his wife’s relatives, and a welcome addition 
to the colonial aristocracy of the city, in which they resided from the first. 
Maunsell and Wraxall had been friends in the army, and it was a tradition 
in the family that when the latter had announced his engagement to an 
American lady his comrade had expostulated with him on marrying “ an 
American squaw ’’; but when he saw her he had himself become captive 
to her beauty and charms, and hastened back from the wars to make her 
his bride. They lived in a house belonging to Oliver DeLancey in Green- 
wich, which had been so named by Sir Peter Warren when he bought it, 
after the famous Sailors’ Hospital near London, as being a suitable name 
for the refuge of an old sailor like himself. His friend, Captain Thomas 
Clark, of the army, had in the same spirit named his demesne just north 
of Greenwich, “ Chelsea,” after the Soldiers’ Hospital, which is perpetu- 
ated in “ Chelsea square.” At Greenwich they were near Mrs. Clark, and 
not long after Mr. John Watkins, husband of their sister Lydia, established 
his family on Harlem Heights, near the home of Colonel Roger Morris, 
now the Jumel house. Colonel Morris had been a comrade of Colonel 
Maunsell’s at Quebec. Thus half of “ the beautiful six’ found themselves 
in pleasant proximity, and while each was distinguished by decided indi- 
vidual traits and they were outwardly separated by the Revolution, yet 
they never lost their warm affection, sisterly sympathy, and readiness to 
help in time of need. 

Twelve years passed, during which the storm of the Revolution was 
gathering, which burst at Lexington and Concord. As a soldier, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Maunsell felt himself bound to the service of the king, 
although his affections were strongly fixed on the home which he had 
adopted. He sailed for England in May, 1775, in company with the Hon. 
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John Watts, Colonel Roger Morris, Isaac Wilkins, Esq., the Rev. Dr. 
Chandler, and other royalists, with introductions from Liutenant-Governor 
Colden warmly commending him to the prime minister and Lord Dart- 
mouth. He had returned from a visit there only two years before. He 
left Mrs. Maunsell in their home in Greenwich, and returned for her the 
next year, having received an appointment in Ireland which relieved him 
from serving against his friends in America, to which he was greatly 
averse. He was given a post at Kinsale, where they remained till peace 
enabled them to retrace their way across the Atlantic to their home. 

Life in such a post could not have been an eventful one. He was pro- 
moted to a colonelcy on half-pay August 29,1777. Mrs. Maunsell gives 
some glimpses of their life and of manners and customs among the gentry 
of the south of Ireland. ‘“ My gentleman has been much indisposed with 
a gouty complaint, long under the doctor’s hands, as well as myself, which 
has cost him many guineas. He is growing better but not wholly restored 
to health. Being often indisposed, I don’t go abroad in cold weather. 
The gentlewomen here appear plainly dressed in their own houses; the 
dust from the coal fires the worst I ever saw, and the heavy sulphurous 
smoke would ruin good cloaths in common. They do not marry here 
from disinterested motives, but on the contrary an attachment to advance 
fortune in the choice of a wife seems the ruling passion with the males.” 
Her acquaintance with court and camp had not affected her stern integ- 
rity; in reproving one whom she thought extravagant and who had 
incurred a debt, she writes: ‘‘I think were I thus situated I would en- 
deavour by every effort to extricate myself, and rather fare on dry bread, 
and be attired in the meanest apparel, than accessory to lessen the sub- 
stance of others.” Husband and wife were of one mind in this high sense 
of honesty, for it is handed down that having been relieved of his post, 
which had required large transactions in supplies for the army, his supe- 
rior greeted him with the jocose remark, as to a comrade who could not be 
ignorant of the secrets of official perquisites, ‘‘ Well, General Maunsell, I 
suppose you have not neglected your opportunities to feather your nest,” 
but was met with the indignant reply, “Sir, I would as soon defraud 
you as I would my king.” He left with “ clean hands and a pure heart.” 

Colonel Maunsell was gazetted October 19, 1781, as major-general on 
half-pay on the Irish establishment. When peace was concluded with the 
United States the general and Mrs. Maunsell did not return at once to 
New York, but went to London, fixing August, 1784, as the time of their 
return to reside here. In London their home was at 4o Bury Street, St. 
James’s, near the Horse Guards, as recorded by the general in his prayer- 
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book, for, like his fellow-soldier Cornelius, he was “a devout man and one 
who feared God.” One of his most marked characteristics. was his affec- 
tionate interest in all connected with him, including his wife’s’ relatives. 
One of her sisters, Mrs. Watkins, had been left a widow with a dependent 
family. The British commanders had found her house on Harlem Heights 
useful, and had kept it in order during the war, so that she had a roof over 
her head when peace returned. But in the unsettled state of things her 
affairs were very precarious, and she had no adviser. A letter from the 
general, addressed to her “ at the Rev. Mr. Benjamin Moore’s, New York,” 
dated “ London, December 14, 1783,” is interesting as showing his affec- 
tionate consideration, his knowledge of affairs, his prudence in counsel, 
and chiefly his admiration for Colonel Burr, who had recently married a 
niece of Mrs. Maunsell’s—Theodosia, widow of Colonel Prevost of the 
British army ; a sentiment which, it is needless to say, the honest veteran 
had occasion to change. ‘My dear sister,” he wrote, “ Mr. Burr will 
counsel you in all this. I hear a great character of him, and I think Theo 
was lucky in meeting so good a man. You may rest assured that my wife 
and myself are your sincerest and most disinterested friends, and your 
happiness shall be our first and only object. Consult Mr. Burr only, whose 
goodness will induce him to give you the best advice.” After their return 
to New York in 1784, they made their home at 11 Broadway. 

Major-General Maunsell was promoted lieutenant-general October 12, 
1793. He had been abroad the previous year, whence he sent a letter to 
his niece, Miss Watkins, so characteristic of the old soldier, with glints of 
Irish humor, irony, and banter, honest and sincere, and withal so changed 
in its estimate of Aaron Burr, that it deserves to be given in full: 

“A thousand thanks for your letter of 16 January which came to 
my hands on 16 Feb., accompanied by one from your aunt and one from 
Lyddy. I am to hope that your aunt is well, tho neither of you tell me 
so in your letters; Lyddy is quite silent respecting her. I hope she has 
not experienced any inconvenient cold from the severity of the winter. I 
really long to see you all more than you can imagine. Lyddy tells me 
that Mr. Burr expects a seat in congress, and that he has taken Aig Sym- 
mons’s house in Wall Street. As I shall never more have any intercourse 
with him, or his family, his changes in life give me no concern, or pleas- 
ure; he is no friend to your house. I rejoice that you and Lyddy find 
beaux to attend you, and that you mix with the gay and lively. Remember 
me to the Stoutons, TenEycks, Smiths, the Randalls—Miss in particular— 
Miss Ramsey Marshall, and our opposite Miss Sucky Marshall, and be sure 
to mention me allways to my good friend Gen. Gates and his Lady. 
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The season of my return to my Dear Wife approaches fast. I am 
determined never more to separate. Sometimes I write a little angrily 
to my wife and you all; you must not mind that; my mind is easily dis- 
turbed at the Idea of my long separation from you all. Besides, Rogue 
R. has vexed me a little, because he cheats you all, and will cheat you all, 
and you have no remedy of redress but thro my employing Mr. Jenkins 
to sue him in chancery. 

I do not think that Mr. Burr will be sent to Congress. You will per- 
ceive that he will act just as he did respecting the Assembly ; he declined 
in print—before he was chosen—a pritty mode of manifesting confidence 
in success, which he was not sure of. Pity he had not hired apartments 
in Big S.’s paunch, which is large enough than to have taken his house. 
I hope that a letter from Capt. Drew will accompany this to Liddy and 
me; I have written to him; no answeras yet. I have said all that occurs 
tome. I'll lay down my pen, first requesting you to make my most afft 
regards to all your house, don’t forget Sam.” 

General Maunsell, having reached the age of threescore and ten years, 
wished to spend the rest of his days in a house of his own. He had>a 
small farm on Harlem Heights between the Morris and Watkins places, 
and this he offered for sale in order to raise the money to buy the house. 
It is now divided by the avenue St. Nicholas, then the Kingsbridge road, 
and partitioned by avenues and streets, but the following were its advan- 
tages, as described in the newspaper advertisement, April 25, 1795: “A 
small farm containing about sixty acres, more or less, of excellent land, on 
Haerlem hill, ten miles from the city. The remarkable healthfulness of 
the situation, and other advantageous circumstances attending it, make it 
a desirable object for a gentleman who wishes for a country residence 
which cannot ‘be affected by any contagious disorders. It is particularly 
well watered and wooded, and has an orchard on it of good fruit.” The 
general was fond of writing letters in which he explained his views at 
large, and this transaction drew from him one of the most characteristic of 
them. This was one of his last addressed to his sister, Mrs. Watkins: 

“Being advised by every one of my friends in the city to avail myself 
of the present unforeseen and unexpected high price of land to exchange 
Low’s small farm, amounting to sixty odd acres, more or less, of land, by 
selling it to the greatest advantage, and purchase a house in town, an 
object much to be desired by me, and which, without selling this small 
farm I could not accomplish for want of sufficiency of Cash—houses being 
so pleagy dear and beyond my reach. 

I send you the advertisement I put out for the purpose—peruse’ it— 
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and when an opportunity offers push on the disposal of it to the best 
advantage; mention every advantage attending it—viz., the great supply 
of Salt sedge that can be had on the spot—no flies—or troublesome insect 
of any kind—the immense quantity of Sedge for manure on it—the 
benefits this mud receives from the Mills at Kingsbridge—the goodness of 
the land—its fine prospect—the wood lotts; for there will be no wood in 
a little time—it is now £5 a load—plenty of water—and notice being on 
Morris’ Land—and anything else you may think—-for four or five men 
have been with Mr. S. about it. 475 per acre is the price—I at first asked 
£83 per acre. It is probable that Col. Smith may think of it; I sus- 
pect that he is about it thro another hand. It would best suit Morris’ 
land on acct of the water and wood. 

It is the prettiest farm on the Island. I have a house in view—the 
price is £7000—a large sum. We shall go up to Harlem the next week. 
Read attentively the advertisement.” 

Before he could complete his negotiations he was called away July 27, 
1795, and his remains, with those of his wife and her kindred, rest in the 
Bradhurst vault in Trinity Cemetery. Mrs. Maunsell built the house on 
the Harlem farm which now stands at the corner of St. Nicholas avenue 
and 157th street, where she resided till her death in 1815. A kinsman of 
my own heard Sir John Temple, the British consul-general, toast General 
Maunsell at a public dinner with the compliment that he was “ as modest 
as he was brave.” That he was frank, genial, generous, unaffected, and 
unswerving, and a true man inaall relations of life, was the unvarying testi- 
mony of all who knew him. The strength of his character was shown in 
the lasting impress which he left on all with whom he was brought in con- 
tact. His name remained with them, and still remains with the descend- 
ants, a household world, and they never tired of repeating his sayings and 
his acts. Even his foibles were dear to them, as when they told how the 
veteran who had faced the bullets and bayonets of the French and Span- 
iards and the tomahawk and scalping knife of the savage, was so afraid of 
being choked by a fish bone that he would allow no one to speak to him 
when he was eating fish. His name, perpetuated in every generation since 
his death, testifies to the abiding veneration with which his memory is 


cherished. 


St. NICHOLAS PLACE, NEW YORK. 














AMERICA MUST BE CALLED COLUMBIA 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO RIGHT A GRIEVOUS WRONG 


Now that the people of two vast continents, and the circumjacent islands, are 
preparing patriotically to celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery, 
or re-discovery, of the new world, it is a suitable time in which to pause a moment 
and note the deep injustice that bas been dofe the memory of the greatest of 
discoverers by the carelessness of his successors, or the selfish policy of the Spanish 
monarchy. 

There was never a greater delusion than that which connected Amerigo Ves- 
pucius with the discovery of America. Nothing is now better established than the 
fact that Columbus was as much the discoverer of the mainland of South America 
as he was of the islands known as the West Indies. If any man was entitled to 
dispute with Columbus the discovery of the Western world it would be Sebastian 
Cabot, for his voyage to the coast of North America was undertaken one year 
before the third voyage of Columbus, or, to be more precise, in 1497. The Flor- 
entine known to us as Amerigo Vespucius was a caterer for vessels going out on 
voyages of discovery. He was also a cartographer, but not of the first rank. He 
never commanded an expedition to America. In 1499 he was with Hojeda, one 
of Columbus’s captains, on his trip to the northern coast of South America. His 
alleged voyages to Brazil in 1501 and 1503 have been exploded as myths. He 
was, however, a man of much literary ingenuity, and he had influence with a certain 
publisher in Lorraine, in an age when printers and geographers were alike scarce, 
who in 1507 gave him credit for a discovery that he never made. 

No map earlier than 1520 bore the name America, and that map assigned other 
names to the continent and stated that Christopher Columbus was the discoverer of 
that continent. Only a very few of the maps or charts from that date to 1560 con- 
tained the name of America, and those coupled it with the name Indies or India, 
or Holy Cross, the Portuguese name for the new world. Very few of these charts 
and maps gave Columbus the credit for the discovery. Examination of the docu- 
ments, private and public, in the capitals of France, Spain, and Portugal, and critical 
study of the contemporary writers of those countries, together with those of Italy, 
fails to reveal a scintilla of proof that Vespucius was the rightful discoverer ; but 
they do establish beyond successful controversy the claim of Columbus. It was 
not disputed while the great Genoese lived. It was not seriously urged for many 
years after his death. 

The leading contemporary historians of all the countries engaged in discovery 
disprove by their silence the preposterous claims of the Florentine, or overthrow 
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them by direct statements. This fact, as well as his own failure to make valid 
claim, or bring proof of what he wished to palm off on posterity as true, must be 
accepted as conclusive against him. The great writers of Europe and America, 
from Las Casas to Viscount Santarem, formerly premier of Portugal, have con- 
demned Vespucius as a cheat and an impostor. Bancroft and Irving, Herrera the 
Spanish historian, the illustrious Humboldt, and many others, make a solid phalanx 
overwhelming in their statements as to the falsity of the Florentine’s claim. 

The plan of at last doing justice to Columbus is not simply to make the pageant 
in his honor as imposing as two worlds can make it, but it is to procure concert 
of action among all the nations concerned, and the geographical, historical, and 
literary societies throughout the world, by which concert the imposture which has. 
thriven for more than three centuries shall come to a merited end. 

Let it be understood by common consent that after October, 1892, the name 
of Columbia shall take the place of the name of America, everywhere. The 
country of South America bearing the name “ United States of Colombia” could 
be changed to United States of South Columbia, or something else, and our own 
District of Columbia could be turned into the District of Columbus, or District 
of North Columbia. The difficulties in the way of changed nomenclature are 
more apparent than real. The people would be proud to do Columbus the long 
delayed honor, and there is no better time in which to effect the changes than in 
the quadrennial celebration. : 





. ———— 





WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 











KING GEORGE’S PERSONAL POLICY IN ENGLAND 


HOW IT FORCED HIS SUBJECTS IN AMERICA, AGAINST THEIR WISHES, 
INTO A SUCCESSFUL REVOLUTION * 


It is well that of late the sentiment of American nationalism— 
“ America for Americans ’—has sprung into unwonted activity. 

Whether this be from the enormous immigration of low-class for- 
eigners, which has recently flooded, and stiil continues to flood, our country, 
or from a spirit of national and personal pride springing out of the cycle 
of centennial celebrations which began in 1876 and ended in that mag- 
nificent commemoration in this city, three years ago, of the establishment 
of the constitutional government of the United States, or from a combi- 
nation of both these causes, I know not. 

That it exists is patent. Witness the new and flourishing organizations 
in social life, springing up on all sides, among both men and women. 
Originating in this city of New York, they are now spreading throughout 
the nation, rousing and vivifying that pride and spirit of country and of 
race on which the existence and prosperity of every land depend. Wit- 
ness the “ Sons of the Revolution,” the ‘“‘ Colonial Dames,” the ‘ Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution,” the “ Daughters of 1812,” and similar organiza- 
tions of various kinds. Witness the numerous societies, clubs, and other 
bodies, all over the country—political, secular, and ecclesiastical, profes- 
sional and non-professional—for protecting, preserving, and maintaining 
American legal, political, and personal rights against the undue influence 
of the incoming hordes of foreigners and their supporters upon our domes- 
tic institutions, habits, and life. 

America for Americans, and Americans to rule America, in accordance 
with their own laws and personal rights, was what Americans were forced 
to fight for by their own king and government against their own wishes a 
little more than a century ago—both king and government, too, actually 
acting under the forms of law. A similar fate may be ours, and a similar 
contest be forced upon us or our children, by our own rulers and our own 
government, both acting, too, under our own liberal forms of law, unless 
both rulers and government heed in time the voices and wishes, daily 
growing louder and stronger, of the American people. For, rest assured, 


* Paper read before the New York Historical Society on the evening of April 5, 1892. 
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this nation will not permit, without a struggle to which that of the old 
revolution would be but child’s play, its rulers and government to throttle 
and rob its people of their rights, property, and political power at the 
dictation and by the overawing influence of the gigantic combinations of 
great corporations and trusts on the one hand, and of socialism and 
anarchic labor on the other, each acting largely under foreign direction 
and control, solely for its own interests, which, unless checked in time, will 
inevitably bring about, what is now only threatened, the destruction of 
our present form of government. 

But it is not proposed to speak of this subject. At present, the per- 
sonal object in England of George III., and the policy based upon it which 
forced his subjects in America, against their wishes, into a rebellion, and 
the side causes here which incidentally aided the king in making that 
rebellion a successful revolution, will alone be discussed. 

And this will show how very easily a settled government and the 
prosperity of a people can be wrecked and destroyed by the policy and 
action of its rulers, which, when those rulers first put them into operation, 
they never for a moment dreamt would, or could, produce such an effect. 

George III. was the last king of thirteen of the colonies of British 
America, each independent under his rule; and when they cast off their 
dependence on him, they not only remained independent still, but made a 
point of being, and were, acknowledged by treaty as, thirteen independent 
nations, each entitled to and possessed of all the rights and powers of 
independent sovereignty. This was in 1783; but after six long years 
trial of this independent sovereignty, in weakness, jealousy, and poverty, 
they were forced to give up, mutually, some of their separate sovereign 
powers, and join in forming a republic of limited powers for their own sal- 
vation—the republic of the United States—the first real republic in this 
western hemisphefe, and now happily its dominant power. 

All this was the amazing result, to the American people, of their own 
king’s action in England, and their opposition here to the infringement 
of their native rights,as Englishmen and English subjects, which had their 
origin in that action—a result utterly unlooked for, and as unwished for as 
it was unexpected, at the beginning, by both parties. A result, too, which 
occurred when it did, only by the aid of that great country against whose 
power and arms Americans had fought from the beginning of their exist- 
ence here, with all the hate of race, religion, and blood—the kingdom of 
France. A fact of which that magnificent statue which overlooks our 
city and bay—the largest and grandest ever made by human hands—will 
ever stand an undeniable, unparalleled, and most splendid proof. 
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Of George III., one of the most brilliant of the living statesmen of 
England has well and truly said, this very year : “ He saw in the American 
war, not vanished possibilities in the guidance of a new world, but the 
expropriation of an outlying estate, the loss of which diminished his con- 
sequence. He fought for it therefore as doggedly as a Lord of Ravens- 
wood for his remaining acres. As to his ministers, he regarded them as 
the mere weapons of a warfare waged on behalf of autocracy.”* And 
such was undoubtedly the fact. 

Let us turn now to this side of the Atlantic, and see the actual state of 
things here. 

“ What book have you got hold of, William?” was the question Chief 
Justice John Jay put toa young kinsman one morning, on finding him in 
his library at Bedford intently reading. ‘‘ Botta’s History of the American 
Revolution,” was the reply. “The history of the American revolution ! 
Well! Botta’s is the last, and perhaps the best; but let me tell you, Wil- 
liam,” pointing his forefinger at the latter with a significant gesture, and 
emphasizing the adjective and the adverb, “ the rue history of the Amer- 
ican revolution can zever be written.” Surprised at so strong a remark, 
his auditor naturally desired to know the reasons; but the venerable man 
declined to give them, saying: “ You must be content to know that the fact 
is as I have said, and that a great many people in those days were not at 
all what they seemed, nor what they are generally believed to have been.” 

The “ William ” to whom the chief justice said this, and who told it to 
the writer, was the latter’s own father, William Heathcote de Lancey, then 
a young clergyman, and subsequently the first bishop of Western New 
York, who at the time, with his wife, a granddaughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Harry and Mrs, Munro—Eve Jay—the chief justice’s only sister, was 
making their venerable relative a visit at Bedford. The conversation took 
place in 1821, eight years before the death of the chief justice. It was 
therefore a clear statement, made without excitement, in the calm evening 
of his life, under his own roof, and to his own connection, by the very 
man who, next to Washington, knew most thoroughly the facts and the 
men of the revolutionary era. During one of the visits which the cele- 
brated Gouverneur Morris occasionally paid his old friend, the chief jus- 
tice, at Bedford, after both had long retired from public life, they got into 
a conversation about the continental congress, to which both had belonged, 
its members, and their conduct, a conversation which occurred in the pres- 
ence of the latter’s son, the late Judge William Jay, who related it to the 
writer’s kinsman and law partner, the late Gerard Walton Morris, who told 


* Lord Rosebery’s Life of Pitt, page 11. 
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it to the writer himself. Mr. Gerard Walton Morris, the eldest son of Com- 
modore Richard Valentine Morris, was the favorite great-nephew of Gou- 
verneur Morris, and his devoted attendant during his last illness; hence 
Judge Jay told him this, among other anecdotes of his great relative. 
These two venerable men had been talking some time over the different 
members of the Congress and their conduct, each in turn relating details 
and anecdotes of their sayings and doings—reminiscences which caused 
both to become animated—and as Jay concluded a story, Morris, with his 
natural vehemence, suddenly slapping his hand upon his thigh, burst out, 
“Well! governor, what a damned set of rascals they were!” “True 
enough,” was Jay’s quick rejoinder. Not long after his return from his 
French mission, Mr. Morris was asked, at his own table, by a connection, 
from whom the story comes to the writer, what benefit the American rev- 
olution had been to the people most interested in the country, those to 
whom its property, real and personal, actually belonged. ‘We who carried 
through the American revolution, wth scarce an exception, were all very 
young men,” was the immediate answer. 

No close student of the revolutionary period will have any difficulty 
in recalling illustrations of Gouverneur Morris’s more vigorous than 
elegant characterization of the continental congress. And as to his 
other suggestive remark, a very distinguished federal judge said, quite 
recently, that in his judgment our revolutionary fathers made a very great 
mistake when they threw off their allegiance to the crown of England. 
The evidence that they did so very reluctantly—in fact, had to be driven 
into it—is beyond question. John Adams’s letters at the time, and the 
entries in his diary, alone make this clear; and thirty-eight years after the 
peace, and after he had been President of the United States, he thus 
wrote to Mr. George A. Otis: “That there existed a general desire 
of independence of the crown, in any part of America, before the Rev- 
olution, is as far from truth as the zenith is from the nadir. . 
There was not a time during the revolution when I would not have 
given everything I possessed for a restoration to the state of things 
before the contest begun, provided we could have had a sufficient security 
for its continuance.” 

‘What, eastward of New York,” said Mr. Jefferson, “might have been 
the dispositions towards England before the commencement of hostilities, 
I know not, but before that I never heard a whisper of a disposition to 
separate from Great Britain; and after that its possibility was contem- 
plated with affliction by all.” This is the evidence of the very author of 
the declaration of independence himself. “It has always been my 
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impression,” says Madison, “that a reéstablishment of the colonial rela- 
tions to the parent country, as they were previous to the controversy, was 
the real object of every class of the people, till the despair of obtaining it, 
and the exasperating effects of the war and the manner of conducting it, 
prepared the minds of all for the event declared on the 4th of July, 1776.” 
In the ninth of the famous “ Fairfax County Resolves,” reported by 
Washington, from a special committee of which he was chairman, to the 
general county meeting over which he presided, and adopted July 18th, 
1774, it is stated that the British ministry are artfully prejudicing our sov- 
ereign and inflaming the minds of our fellow-subjects in Great Britain by 
propagating the most malevolent falsehoods, particularly that there is an 
intention in the American colonies to set up for independent states.” 
And three months later, on the gth of October, 1774, he wrote to Captain 
Mackenzie these strong words: “No such thing as independence is 
desired by any thinking man in North America.” These are the opinions, 
the views, and the very words, of Washington ! 

In August, 1774, Franklin said to Lord Chatham: “ That having more 
than once traveled almost from one end of the continent to the other and 
kept a great variety of company, eating, drinking and conversing with 
them freely, I never had heard in any conversation from any person drunk 
or sober, the least expression of a wish for a separation, or a hint that such 
a thing could be advantageous to America.” All these citations, except 
those from the Fairfax Resolves, the letter to Mackenzie, and that from 
Madison, which is from a letter of his to Jared Sparks, in 1828, are taken 
from a letter of Chief Justice Jay to George A. Otis, in January, 1821, and 
another from Mr. Otis, in reply, quoting John Adams’s letter on this 
subject, in the second volume of Jay’s Life of Fay, pages 410 to 417. 
The original letters of Adams and Jay were in the possession of the late 
Mr. Jeremiah Colburn, of Boston. In his own letter, Chief Justice Jay 
says: “ During the course of my life, and until after the second petition 
of congress, in 1775, I never did hear any American of any class, or 
of any description, express a wish for the independence of the colonies ” ; 
and after quoting Franklin, as given above, he continues: “It has al- 
ways been, and still is, my opinion and belief, that our country was 
prompted and impelled to independence by mecessity and not by choice. 
They who know how we were then circumstanced know from whence that 
necessity resulted,.”’ The italics, save those in the last sentence, are his 
own. 

The late Sir James Mackintosh once had a conversation on this sub- 
ject, at Holland House, with John Quincy Adams, in 1816, which the 
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latter thus relates in his diary in the third volume of his Memozrs, recently 
published : 

“ Sir James Mackintosh asked me if I thought Dr. Franklin sincere in 
the professions he made here, that he lamented the revolution which had 
separated the colonies from Great Britain, which he said he did on the day 
before he last left London, even to tears. I told him I did not believe 
Dr. Franklin wished for the revolution, nor Washington. He asked me 
if any of the leading men had. I said that, perhaps, my father, Samuel 
Adams, and James Otis had.” 

Writing in September, 1785, from New York, to William Smith, the 
former chief justice of the colony, then in London, seeking that chief- 
justiceship of Canada to which he afterward was appointed, John Thur- 
man, a well-known merchant of New York and old acquaintance of both 
parties, says: “I spent some time lately with your old friend, Governor 
Livingston [William Livingston, governor of New Jersey]. He never 
mentioned your name, though I gave many openings; he said it was not 
against his conscience to declare independence, though he did not do it, 
as they were not instructed by the state; he did not rejoice in the change, 
but acquiesced in it, as there was no way of avoiding it.” This letter, in 
one of Thurman’s letter books, still in existence, was printed in the A7zs- 
torical Magazine in 1868. 

This clear, uuvarying testimony is absolutely conclusive, and cannot be 
assailed, still less controverted, without charging these men, the very first 
men of America on the successful side in the revolution, with deliberate 
falsehood—a charge not for an instant to be made, much less credited. If 
they told the truth, what becomes of the oft-repeated, common idea, so 
continually stated and harped upon ad nauseam in speeches, school his- 
tories, histories of higher grade, Fourth of July orations, and so-called 
“ patriotic ” writings of all kinds, that independence was but the culmina- 
tion of the growth through long years of American antagonism to Great 
Britain’s monarchical institutions—the result of a native American repub- 
licanism springing from Puritanism, Presbyterianism, and other forms of 
dissent from the Church of England, and floyrishing and increasing from 
the foundation of the colonies, till at last it triumphantly freed America 
from “ the yoke of England”? If they told the truth, what real difference 
was there between the “ Loyalists” or “Tories,” and the “ Rebels” or 
“ Whigs” of the revolution, except as to the terms and conditions on which 
the colonies should continue the connection with Great Britain and their 
allegiance to their common sovereign? If they told the truth, what, too, 
becomes of that other common charge, that from the very commencement 
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of the dispute with Great Britain the Whig portion of the colonists sought 
to establish independence, and their opponents sought to put it down? 

The truth is, the Tories as a mass felt the tyranny and oppression of the 
English government, and its wanton and wicked trampling on their rights 
and liberties, as deeply, and were as earnest in their attempts to obtain 
redress for America’s grievances, as the Whigs as a mass. But they 
believed in obtaining that redress under the forms of the British consti- 
tution, by contending against and ousting from power the ministers 
responsible for such tyranny and oppression, not by rebellion against 
their sovereign. And especially was this the case in New York. Com- 
pare the three papers which the Loyalist Assembly of New York adopted 
in March, 1775, setting forth the American grievances seriatim, and de- 
manding their redress in the clearest and strongest terms, the “ Petition 
to the King,” the “ Memorial” to the House of Lords, and the “ Repre- 
sentation and Remonstrance” to the House of Commons, with the 
“Fairfax Resolves” of 1774, and the “Suffolk Resolves,” and the fact 
will be apparent. The petition to the king sets forth their grievances in 
sixteen clauses, and concludes with a seventeenth and final one, in these 
words: 

“We have now, Most Gracious Sovereign, stated our grievances to 
Your Majesty ; we have done it, we trust, with all the respect due to 
the best of Kings, and with that decent freedom becoming the represent- 
atives of a faithful, ancient, and loyal colony ; and we have not the least 
doubt, but that, by your merciful mediation and interposition, we shall 
obtain the desired redress, and have such a system of government con- 
firmed to us by your Majesty, and your two houses of Parliament, as will 
sufficiently ascertain and /imit the authority claimed by the British Legis- 
lature over this colony, and secure to us those just and invaluable RIGHTS 
AND PRIVILEGES which all your Majesty’s subjects are entitled to. This, 
Most Gracious Sovereign, is the sum of our wishes and the end of our 
desires ; and we beg leave to assure your Majesty, that we are convinced 
this will be the only effectual method of quieting the minds of Your 
Majesty’s faithful American subjects, and of restoring that harmony and 
cordial union between the mother country and us which is so essential to 
the welfare and prosperity of both.” 

To the Lords, among other things, they say, “ That we conceive the 
people of the colonies entitled to EQUAL RIGHTS and PRIVILEGES with 
their fellow-subjects in Great Britain. That upon these principles it is a 
grievance of a most alarming nature, that the Parliament of Great Britain 
should claim a right to enact laws binding the colonies in all cases what- 
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soever. Incompatible as this claim is with the very idea of freedom, your 
Lordships cannot wonder that the colonies should express an invincible 
repugnance to it. Absolute and uncontrollable power in any man, or body 
of men, necessarily implies absolute slavery in those who are subject to it, 
even should such a power be not carried into execution; yet let it be 
remembered, that the liberties of an Englishman are his vigh¢s ; and that 
freedom consists not in a mere exemption from oppression, but in a 
right to such exemption, founded on law and the principles of the consti- 
tution.” 

To the House of Commons they state that “a cordial reconciliation ” 
“can be rendered permanent and solid only by ascertaining the line of 
parliamentary authority and American freedom, on just, equitable, and 
constitutional grounds”; that Parliament has no right “ to bind the colo- 
nies in all cases whatever ” ; that “all duties raised in this colony should be 
paid into the colony treasury, to be drawn by requisitions from the Crown 
to the General Assembly”; and, after asking redress of all the other 
colonial grievances which they specify, and remonstrating against the acts 
leveled at Massachusetts Bay, they thus conclude: ‘“ We claim but a 
restoration of those rights which we enjoyed by general consent before 
the close of the last [the French] war; we desire no more than a continu- 
ation of that ancient government, to which we are entitled by the princi- 
ples of the British constitution, and by which alone can be secured to us 
the RIGHTS OF ENGLISHMEN.” The italics and capitals in these quotations 
are in the originals as printed in the Journal of the Colonial Assembly of 
New York, for 1775, pages 109 to 117. 

The three millions of American people in the colonies not only desired, 
but labored for, and till the last moment asked for, a constitutional settle- 
ment of the dispute with the “ Home” government, as they called that 
of England, and their inherent rights as Englishmen and subjects of an 
English monarch. Why were their wishes and desires overborne? Why 
was such a settlement not obtained ? And what caused a part of them to 
rebel against Great Britain and to throw off their allegiance to their 
acknowledged and lawful sovereign? Narrow British insularism, with the 
consequent misgovernment arising therefrom, and the personal object and 
folly of George III., on the one side; and the demagogic fanaticism of dis- 
appointed ambition smarting under the denial of power and place, the an- 
tagonism of all forms of religious dissent, and of skepticism, to the Church 
of England, and mercantile anger at the suppression of illicit trading, 
on the other, are the answers to these questions. And of each in its 
order, 
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By British zsudarism, which term is used because the word “ provin- 
_cialism ” is not properly applicable to a nation, is meant that peculiar 
mental characteristic of the English people, an arrogant self-sufficiency, 
which causes them to consider that their own ideas and views on any 
subject are superior to those of all the world, and to think that what 
is not, known about any matter or thing in their own islands is hardly 
worth knowing at all. It is the natural result of their position, that of 
a strong-minded race dwelling for ages, of necessity, in a very small land, 
and possessed of and wielding, at the same time, immense resources 
and power without, as well as within, its borders. This provincialism 
of the nation, if the expression may be pardoned, was really the bottom 
cause of Great Britain’s difficulties with her American colonies. For out 
of it grew the English colonial system, with all its shackles on trade, com- 
merce, free navigation, ard the natural growth of colonies, the corner- 
stone of which was “ British interests.” Not “ British interests” in the 
proud, imperial sense in which the expression has become so familiar now, 
but simply the trading interests of three islands in the North Atlantic off 
the western coast of the continent of Europe. Founded originally, as the 
colonies were, by companies of merchants for trading purposes, the insu- 
larism of the British mind could not conceive that that they were any- 
thing but trading stations for the sole benefit of the British Islands, and 
simply as such did it rule them always. They were distant inferiors, pos- 
sessed of no rights which Britain was bound to respect. Not until very 
late in the nineteenth century did Englishmen discover that colonies were 
in reality not stations for trade, but the outposts of empire; and that 
Britain’s colonial system had been from the beginning one huge instance 
of continual misgovernment. Strangely and strongly has this fact been 
acknowledged in our day in regard to the American colonies, in the Brit- 
ish parliament, by one of the greatest ministers that Britain has known in 
this century. ‘“ England,” said the late Earl of Beaconsfield, referring to 
America, in his speech in the House of Lords on laying before it the 
recent “treaty of Berlin,” in 1878, “lost in the last century some of her 
most precious possessions through bad government, a loss which every 
Englishman must deplore at this moment, and which would not have occurred 
if the principle which now governs her relations with the colonies had been 
then observed.” The English statesmen of the early part of the last half of 
the eighteenth century seem actually to have forgotten who the colonists, 
far across the Atlantic, were, and dealt with them much as if they had been 
Hindoos, native Australians, or New Zealand Maories. Whereas they were 
not only of their own race, possessed of and entitled by law to all the rights 
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and liberties of Englishmen, but were also partakers in that same English 
self-sufficiency above mentioned, to such a degree that they refused to be 
treated as subjects of their fellow-subjects. It was this claim of subjects 
in England to rule and to bind in all cases their fellow-subjects in the col- 
onies, for the purposes and benefit of Great Britain alone, which the latter 
objected to, not her monarchical institutions, nor owning allegiance to her 
king. The “stamp act,” the “tea duties,” and “ taxation without represen- 
tation,” were only the methods and the means by which British politicians 
sought to effect this object. They were but the expression of the govern- 
mental ideas of the period in England, not the cause, as often stated, of 
the American revolution. That cause was really this insularism in which 
these governmental ideas had their origin. The Loyalist Assembly of 
New York, in 1775, saw very clearly the true cause of the difficulties which 
resulted in the revolution, when it said to the House of Lords, in its me- 
morial for redress, mentioned before: “‘The colonies, as your Lordships 
know, were not in contemplation when the forms of the British constitu- 
tion were established; it followed, therefore, from its principles, when colo- 
nization took place, that the colonists carried with them all the rights 
they were entitled to in the country from which they emigrated; but as, 
from their local circumstances, they were precluded from sharing in the 
representation in that legislation in which they had been represented, they 
of right claimed and enjoyed a legislature of their own, always acknowl- 
edging the King, or his representative, as one branch thereof; this right 
they have pointedly, repeatedly, and zealously asserted, as what only could 
afford them that security, which their fellow-subjects in Great Britain 
enjoy, under a constitution at once the envy and admiration of surround- 
ing nations; because no money can be raised upon the subject in Great 
Britain, nor any law made that is binding on him, without the concurrence 
of'those who have been elected by the PEOPLE to represent them. For 
what happiness can the colonists expect if their lives and properties are at 
the absolute disposal of others; and that power which, when restrained 
within its just bounds, would dispense light and heat to the whole empire, 
may be employed, like a devouring flame, to consume and destroy them.” 
The italics and capitals in this extract are in the original. But it is not 
possible to dwell longer on this source of Britain’s difficulties with her 
American colonies ; the other—the persorral character, object, and folly of 
George III. demands notice. 

George III. was the first English-born sovereign of the house of Han- 
over, and the first of the Guelph kings who spoke the English language 
—two facts which caused his accession to the throne, in 1760, to be hailed 
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with greater demonstrations of popular joy than that of any English 
monarch in modern times. 

The great whig families, “the revolution families,” as they were called, 
had, during the preceding reigns, wielded the power and ruled the des- 
tinies of the British empire in their own interests. The new king, young, 
arbitrary by nature, and a greater upholder of the prerogative than the 
Stuarts, determined to break them down. He meant to govern, and not 
merely to reign. This was not an easy task; but he kept British politics 
and British ministries in continual turmoil and change until he obtained 
a prime minister by whom and through whom he could carry out his ideas. 
For, in the words of the living British statesman before mentioned, “he 
was the ablest political strategist of his day,” and, he might have added, 
the astutest. 

During ten years everything was uncertain ; five different administra- 
tions were in office during that period, and almost every month witnessed 
changes in the men composing those administrations. This long series of 
rapid changes was brought to a close by the formation, in February, 1770, 
of the famous ministry of Frederick North, Lord North, afterward Earl 
of Guildford, the first ministry, since the overthrow of Sir Robert Walpole, 
the members of which were really united among themselves. The king 
had succeeded in depriving the whigs of office, and their unsuccessful 
attempts to regain power during the ensuing twelve years, using the 
American questions merely as one of their chiefest means of fighting their 
adversaries, gave rise to that most brilliant period of the parliamentary 
history of Great Britain. 

Lord North was content to let the king have his own way and to sup- 
port his measures, although personally he approved of neither. The ex- 
traordinary private letters of King George III. to Lord North, now before 
the world, are at once the proof of this fact and of the almost incredible 
severity with which he wished to treat his American subjects—a severity 
not springing from a cruel disposition, but from his firm belief in the pre- 
rogative, and his resolute determination to maintain at all hazards what 
he called the “‘ preservation of the empire.’”” How completely his course, 
by preventing on his part any settlement of the dispute under the forms 
of the British constitution, produced a result precisely the opposite, is one 
of the most striking facts in British history. North’s ministry fell on the 
question of granting independence to America, in 1782; Rockingham’s 
whig ministry succeeded, but he died in three months; Shelburne’s whig 
administration followed, and in the autumn of that year acknowledged 
the independence of the thirteen colonies. The famous coalition of Fox 
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and North drove the Shelburne whigs from power, and brought in the 
Duke of Portland’s mixed ministry, in April, 1783 ; this lasted only till 
December of the same year, when the whigs were finally defeated, driven 
from office, and their opponents again came in under the great William 
Pitt. That success placed the tories permanently in power and gave 
them an ascendency which lasted, practically, till the fall of the Duke of 
Wellington’s administration in 1830, the long period of forty-six years, 
Complete was the success of King George III. He did destroy the great 
whig oligarchy, both for his own long reign and that of his successor. 
But at what a terrific cost was his victory won! The loss of America, an 
empire in itself, the greatest and most magnificent possession ever held 
by the crown of England! A possession far exceeding in value that 
wondrous Asian dominion which has lately given to the present wearer 
of that crown the sounding title of Empress of India. 

Consider, now, the incidental causes on this side of the ocean which 
helped the king in producing the final result. 

Onc of the unwritten but most stringent rules of Great Britain’s 
colonial policy, never relaxed, if possible, was that which forbade the 
appointment of natives or residents of colonies to their supreme command. 
They could not aspire to the highest offices in their own land, and had to 
submit to be ruled by strangers. Governorships were always filled by 
British appointees, who were always the political, personal, or military 
friends, or the representatives of such friends, of the minister of the day, 
the appointments being in the gift of the crown. This same principle per- 
meated in a great degree all the subordinate offices, even to the lowest. 
No matter how able or well fitted for an office he might be, an American 
was always thrust aside if the appointment or the place was wanted for an 
Englishman. This was the case in all the colonies, and in all it caused 
strong personal antagonisms to the government of the day. In New York, 
during the entire British domination, no native American was commis- 
sioned governor. Three or four senior mandamus councilors, on as 
many occasions, administered the office as “ Presidents of the Council,” 
during the intervals between the death or resignation of one governor and 
the appointment of another; but they had no commissions except as man- 
damus councilors. The title of “ governor,” as a matter of courtesy, was 
usually accorded them. 

The only apparent exception to this statement, and to the operation of 
the rule above mentioned, was that of James de Lancey. He was com- 
missioned lieutenant-governor of New York while its chief justice, on 
October 27, 1744, and succeeded to the command of the province at the 
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death, by suicide, of Sir Danvers Osborne, its governor, on October 12, 
1753, and held it till the arrival of the next appointed governor, Admiral 
Sir Charles Hardy, on September 2, 1755. The latter, in order to take a 
naval command in the then war with France, resigned on July 2, 1757, and 
Mr. de Lancey again succeeded to the government of the province. Pitt, 
afterward Lord Chatham, who was then in power, desired to send Mr. de 
Lancey a new commission as governor, they being political as well as 
personal friends and correspondents, but he feared to do so, dreading the 
effect of such a breaking of the rule as a precedent in other cases. He, 
however, effected his object practically and at the same time preserved the 
rule intact, by notifying Mr. de Lancey that no new appointment would 
be made during the latter’s life. Mr. de Lancey therefore continued to 
rule New York as its governor under his old commission until his death, 
on July 30, 1760. With this peculiar exception, the rule as regards New 
York was strictly maintained; the subsequent several administrations of 
Lieutenant-Governor Cadwallader Colden, an inhabitant though a Scotch- 
man born, like those of the presidents of the council, being merely to fill 
intervals between the appointments, or in the absences of different gov- 
ernors. ; 

This discrimination against colonists in their own homes caused great 
dissatisfaction, was wrong in principle, and an intolerable grievance to an 
intelligent and high-spirited people, and undoubtedly induced many who 
had personally suffered from it to rebel against the system and those who 
upheld it. 

The influence of the opposition of the different forms of religious belief 
in the colonies to the Church of England, and of skepticism, in prevent- 
ing a constitutional settlement of the dispute with Britain, has received 
scarcely any attention from historians; yet the former was one of the 
strongest means used to effect such prevention, and the latter greatly con- 
tributed to the same result. The bare mention of these facts will strike 
many with surprise. The fact, too, in this connection, is remarkable, that 
the Church of England, so small in numbers as to be, according to John 
Adams, hardly a fifteenth part of the people of the colonies, should have 
been the object of such fierce, continuous, bitter, and malevolent attacks. 
The tremendously long and bitter war waged upon that church in New 
York by William Smith, William Livingston, and John Morin Scott—the 
famous Presbyterian triumvirate—so often mentioned as the leaders of the 
‘Sons of Liberty ” in that province, and their clerical coadjutors, is now 
hardly known; and yet the publications in the controversy up to 1769, 
inclusive, alone form three thick duodecimo volumes—two from the press 
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of John Holt and one from that of James Parker. All three were very 
young men of good ability, all disappointed in their political aims and 
desires, all having been defeated in elections to the assembly, or in appli- 
cations for appointments to office, for the conservative party, as a general 
thing, with a few brief exceptions, maintained its supremacy in New York 
during the English rule. And its leaders were either of the Church of 
England or the Dutch Reformed Church. These three, the leaders of 
the “outs,” the Whigs, made the religious controversy a means of trying 
to become leaders of the “ins.” The newspapers of the day, the pub- 
lications above mentioned, and others of the same nature, and the brief 
sketches in the opening chapters of jones’s history, give a vivid idea of the 
violence of the politico-religious party warfare in New York. In Massa- 
chusetts a similar attack was made with similar objects, by politicians, and 
a like controversy, based upon Puritanism instead of Presbyterianism, arose 
between the famous Dr. Jonathan Mayhew, Dr. Chauncy, the Rev. Mr. 
Caner, Dr. Johnson, and the Rev. Mr. Apthorp, and into which Archbishop 
Secker was also drawn—a controversy of wonderful power on both sides. 
Samuel Adams wrote a caustic review of it, and John Adams said of it 
and its effects, in a letter to Mr. Niles in 1818: “It spread an universal 
alarm against the authority of parliament. It excited a general and just 
apprehension that bishops and dioceses, and churches, and priests, and 
tithes, were to be imposed on us by parliament. It was known that 
neither king, nor ministers, nor archbishops, could appoint bishops in 
America, without an act of parliament; and if parliament could tax us, 
they could establish the Church of England, with all its creeds, articles, 
tests, ceremonies, and tithes, and prohibit all other churches as conventicles 
and schism-shops.” And in a letter, at the close of the same year, to Dr. 
Morse, the father of American geography and of the inventor of the electric 
telegraph, the same antagonist of Episcopacy writes : “ Who will believe that 
the apprehension of the Episcopacy contributed, fifty years ago, as much 
as any other cause to arouse the attention, not only of the inquiring mind, 
but of the common people, and urged them to think on the constitutional 
authority of parliament over the colonies? This, nevertheless, was a fact 
as certain as any in the history of North America. The objection was not 
merely to the office of a bishop, though even that was dreaded, as to the 
authority of parliament on which it must be founded.” The letter, which 
is very much too long to be quoted in full, gives a general account of the 
church and its “ essential character of intolerance,” as he styles it, in the 
different colonies. In New York, says he, “ The royal governors, coun- 
cillors, judges, etc., had such overbearing influence, that they dared to 
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grant large tracts of fertile lands to the Churches of England, and laid 
the foundation of the ample riches they still hold ; while no other denomina- 
tion could obtain any.” After referring generally to the other New Eng- 
land colonies, he “ hastens to Massachusetts ; and here,” says he, “I want 
to write a volume. Here the clergy and principal gentlemen were High 
Churchmen indeed. Passive obedience and non-resistance in the most 
unqualified and unlimited sense were their avowed principles in govern- 
ment, and the power of the church to decree rites and ceremonies, and the 
authority of the church in controversies of faith were expressly avowed. 
I know not where to begin nor where to end.” The whole letter is itself 
proof sufficient of the fact in question, without citing other authorities, in 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, or any on the Church of England 
side of the question. 

One striking and curious piece of evidence from Connecticut must, 
however, be mentioned. The late Rev. Dr. John S. Stone, of Brooklyn, a 
son-in-law of Chancellor Kent, in a note to his Life of Bishop Griswold, 
after giving the number of Episcopalians in 1774, in Newtown, 1,084; in 
New Haven, 942; in Simsbury, 914; in Norwalk, 792; in Derby, 725 ; in 
Stamford, 714; in Wallingford, 626, says: “I found these statistics with 
others in a report made by the Rev. Elizur Goodrich, Congregational min- 
ister in Durham, Ct., September 5, 1774, and contained in the ‘ minutes of 
the convention of delegates from the synod of New York and Philadel- 
phia, and from the associations of Connecticut, held annually from 1766 
to 1775 inclusive’; a somewhat curious document, by the way, which, if 
I mistake not, contains evidence that the object of the aforesaid synods 
and associations in thus toilfully and accurately numbering our episcopal 
tribes in their day, was to show the ground of their apprehension, that 
the growth of the church was hostile to the spirit of our American liber- 
ties, both in church and state, and favorable to the ultimate establishment 
here of monarchical government, with a legally associated hierarchy. 
This effort of numbering was systematically and extensively made; and 
seems to have had some influence, tf not in expediting, at least in aggravating 
the war of the Revolution.” And it most certainly did so in that colony. 

Space will only permit a mere reference to the effect of skepticism in 
this connection, whether in the easy form in which it appeared in Franklin, 
and some other younger but prominent men in the colonies, or undis- 
guised, as in Thomas Paine. The latter’s famous pamphlet, Common Sense, 
which confessedly did more to rouse public feeling and effect the passage 
of the declaration of independence than any other publication of the 
time, or, in fact, than all others together, was zoft really written with 
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that object. Paine himself says, over his own name, in a memorial to 
congress, in 1808, for further compensation for his services in the revolu- 
tion (which congress did not grant): ‘‘ As to my political works, begin- 
ning with the pamphlet Common Sense, published the beginning of Jan- 
uary, 1776, which awakened America to a Declaration of Independence, 
as the President and Vice-President [Jefferson and Madison] both know, as 
they were works done from principle, I cannot dishonor that principle by 
asking any reward for them. The country has benefited by them, and I 
make myself happy in the knowledge of it. It is, however, proper for me 
to add, that the mere independence of America, were it to have been fol- 
lowed by a system of government modelled after the corrupt system of 
the English government, would not have interested me with the unabated 
ardor it did. It was to bring forward and establish the representative 
system of government, as the work will show, that was the leading prin- 
ciple with me in writing that work and all my other works during the 
progress of the Revolution. And I followed the same principle in writing 
the Rights of Man in England.” Thus, both dissenting believers and 
skeptics were practically united in opposing a constitutional settlement 
between England and America. This point has been dwelt upon some- 
what at length because of the little attention that it has received from 
historical writers. 0 
The effect of mercantile enmity in preventing any constitutional set- 
tlement of the quarrel has been so fully discussed that it requires but 
brief mention here. The British colonial system, by forcing colonists to 
trade with England alone and prohibiting them from all trade with foreign 
nations or their colonies, except through England, had practically made 
the American commercial classes perpetual smugglers. They would, and 
did continually, carry on an illicit trade directly with other nations and 
their colonial possessions, and had grown rich by it. Not until about the 
peace of 1763, however, did the English government make efforts to stop 
it. Then, however, the pressure of the expenses of the French war caused 
the British government to act with vigor, and the laws were thenceforth 
stringently enforced. This action of course led to great opposition by all 
engaged in trade. The revenue laws and the navigation laws and the 
various “ Acts of Trade” as they were called, some thirty in number, were 
rigidly executed ; and merchants everywhere in America, but especially 
in New England, and particularly in Boston, were constantly being prose- 
cuted for illegal and illicit transactions, and their vessels and cargoes 
seized. In fact, all the earliest cases of forcible opposition to old England 
in New England were trade difficulties. The Gaspé, which was burnt by the 
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Rhode Islanders, was simply a cruiser sent to stop smuggling in Narragan- 
sett Bay. Boston wasthe leading smuggling port, and it was by defending 
her merchants in the courts for that offense that James Otis became the 
great lawyer he was, and the father, in fact, of New England opposition to 
Great Britain, and that John Adams first became known to fame. When 
the continental congress met, it was the mercantile influence that was 
predominant. Of the signers of the declaration of independence, says a 
late writer, “one-quarter part were bred to trade or to the command of 
ships, and more than one of them was branded with the epithet of ‘smug- 
gler.. Samuel Adams was a bankrupt, with nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain, by opposition to England; and John Hancock of course had 
no objection to appending his magnificent autograph in the most con- 
spicuous place to the Declaration of Independence, when it is remem- 
bered that he was a defendant in suits by the crown in the court of admir- 
alty, on account of his illicit transactions, to the amount altogether of 
almost half a million of dollars.” 

New York was the foremost of the European colonies in America in 
establishing, asserting, and maintaining the true principles of civil liberty 
and religious toleration—principles and toleration brought with them from 
Holland by her Dutch founders, and maintained zealously during the 
entire Dutch régime, and that sometimes against the arbitrary acts of her 
own rulers. The principles laid down in the grand preamble to that 
immortal declaration of the states-general of the United Provinces, of 
July 26, 1581, deposing the king of Spain from the sovereignty of the Low 
Countries—“ the grandest state paper of that age,” as it has been well 
called—were the principles planted in New York by the same people, 
nearly thirty years later, and long, long years before the feet of any “ Pil- 
grims” or Puritans had pressed the soil of New England. And when the 
English succeeded the Dutch, they wisely made no attempt to change the 
Dutch polity, except as to the allegiance of the people of New Netherland. 
The great Bill of Rights enacted by the legislative authority of New York 
on October 30, 1683—the “ Charter of Liberties’”’ of New York—laid down 
the self-same principles of political liberty and political rights, the viola- 
tion of which, by Great Britain and her king, resulted in the acknowledged 
independence of America just a century later, in 1783. This Bill of Rights, 
assented to by the Duke of York, anticipated that of Massachusetts 
eight years, and that of England herself five years.) When that prince 
succeeded to the throne of England, a few years later, and his proprietary 
right was merged in that of the crown, he attempted to do away with 
the “Charter of Liberties,” and the province was at once thrown into 
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those political contests and controversies which, increased by the neglect 
of this colony and the others by King William III, who was wholly 
absorbed in European questions, lasted in one form or other through- 
out the English rule. The principles of the Charter of Liberties were 
contended for during that régime by the conservative party, which was 
generally in power, and were, at its close, also embodied in the three pow- 
erful papers, above mentioned, which the loyal colonial assembly of 1775 
sent to the sovereign and parliament of Great Britain. 

In consequence of the facts that New York derived her origin from 
Holland, and that, as an English government, she was a royal province by 
conquest, not a specially chartered colony, her system being in fact a 
miniature of that of England herself, the true spirit of political liberty and 
toleration flourished throughout her colonial existence with more vigor, 
and was maintained with more: determination, than in the other British 
American possessions. And the history of New York under the English 
rule, thoroughly, fully, and truly written, without political, religious, or 
party bias, and without a foregone conclusion to prove a case, would be a 
perfect delineation of that short-sighted and tyrannic colonial policy of 
Great Britain, the outgrowth of the peculiarities of her people and her 
insular position, and of the personal views and autocracy of her king, in 
which is to be found the true origin of the American revolution. 














RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN 


Editor of Magazine of American History : 

While looking over the pages of one of the leading political and liter- 
ary magazines in Japan, entitled if written in English Zhe Nation's Friend, 
I noticed a remarkable article on the relations between the United States 
and Japan, containing so much sincere praise of our country while giving 
a stimulating conspectus of both American and Japanese history and their 
mutual relations, that I offer it to the readers of your magazine. 

“Man must choose his friends. For there are some beneficial friends 
and some injurious. When one associates with the beneficial, he receives 
benefits, while the injurious detract from his prosperity. This is not 
limited to cases of individuals, it is true also: in national intercourse. 
Nations also have some beneficial and some injurious friends. 

Whom shall Japan make her useful friend? Although those eighteen 
allies or nations [having treaties with us] exhibit their friendship for us, 
the intercourse is only ordinary. If we want a useful friend for our coun- 
try ; if we have any future hope of finding a beneficial friend to our nation 
—and not for our government only—we must hail it in the name of the 
United States. Seeking evidence in the past events, and relying upon 
future hopes, we do not doubt that this will be the case. We regret that 
there are some influential men who treat the United States as of so little 
importance, and that the officers in our foreign department have lost 
many opportunities to manifest our full appreciation of the perfect good- 
will of the United States. 

Let us also think of the event of February, 1875. The Japanese gov- 
ernment reformed the tariff regulation without consulting with the foreign 
ministers. The ministers from those different lands censured the action. 
But who was the gentleman who defended the right of Japan in doing 
this act? Was he not Mr. John A. Bingham, the minister of the United 
States?» In 1870, when cholera prevailed, the merchant ships coming from 
Nagasaki were inspected [and quarantined]. Other ministers objected 
severely to this movement, but Mr. Bingham said ‘ To object to sucha 
measure cannot be approved by the international policy of the United 
States. Is not this objection denying the right of the Japanese govern- 
ment, which endeavors to forbid the importation of the pestilence by 


foreign ships?’ And, during the next summer, when the German envoy 
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publicly employed the war-ships of his nation to break up the regulation 
of inspection and a proper medical treatment, General Grant said, ‘ In 
such an occasion it is proper [for the Japanese] to fire on and destroy 
those ships.’ Mr. Bingham tried to do his best to warn his countrymen 
to obey the Japanese rules. 

During October, 1879, our government published regulations concern- 
ing opium traffic. The foreigners residing in Japan hotly opposed it in 
newspaper discussion, and even the British and French ministers thought 
that this encroached upon their rights of extra-territoriality. But the 
American minister alone did not think so. When the Japanese govern- 
ment requested the foreign governments to sign the friendly treaty on the 
matters of postal and telegraphic business, the first country among the 
nations which did not hesitate to acknowledge the proposition was the 
United States. Moreover the United States acknowledged the new treaty 
on July 25, 1878, when Japan was anxious for the revision of the treaties, 
and this treaty admitted the independent right of tariff for our country. 

Years ago General Grant paid a visit to our country. Though he was 
then merely a citizen of the United States, his great services for his 
country, both in time of peace as well as in time of war, made him as 
though he were an unofficial minister, sent as the representative of the 
people of the United States in order that he might strengthen the friend- 
ship existing between the two nations. When he was about to leave 
Japan, he addressed the following to our emperor: ‘If you will not 
permit any foreign lands to interfere with your interna] government, your 
prosperity is certain, and you need not beg foreign aid. I sincerely hope 
that your country may grow in wealth and military power, so that you 
may be able to maintain your independence equally with the western 
powers, without any interference of foreign lands; that your policy may 
be more liberal and true, so that it may demand the respect of civilized 
nations. This is not my wish alone, but also of the American nation.’ 

Ah, how true he was in expressing his deep conviction! Nay, his 
friendship did not cease with mere empty words ; he proved it by giving 
many kind suggestions, and more substantially by reconciling Japan and 
China on the troubles about the Riu Kiu (Loo Choo) islands, Indeed, 
the return of the Shimonoséki indemnity, amounting to $785,000, by action 
of the congress is remarkable. This too was done without any specifica- 
tion or restriction. It was in the month of February, 1883. We must 
also remember that the United States was always ready to accept the pro- 
posals of Counts Inouyé and Okuma on the revision of the treaty. Thus, 
judging from past facts, we must receive the United States as our best 
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friend, I should say the best friend of our nation, rather than that of our 
government. If they really try to fulfill the Golden Rule, that they will 
do to others whatever they want to be done by them, in the international 
affairs, how shall we answer them for their good-will ? 

The reason why we make the United States our friend is not limited 
to the matter of their good-will, but because they are worthy to compete 
with us as our friends in the field of social warfare. That country is a 
giant blessed with extremely favorable promise and fortune. If we observe 
past progress, the future events can be inferred. Just think of her popu- 
lation! It was little over 3,900,000 in 1790, but in 1880, 49,900,000, or a 
multiplication by twelve in one hundred years; and in 1890 her total 
population reached the figure of 66,000,000—-an extraordinary progress! 
Her trade is also astonishing. In 1790, her income, money and raw metals 
included, was $22,500,000; and in 1830, $75,000,000. Her exports exhibit 
similar progress. In 1790, they amounted to $20,000,000; in 1830, to 
$60,000,000; and in 1880, to $725,000,000. Counting fer capita, the 
imports increased from $6.25 to $15.00, and the exports from $5.00 to 
$16.60 within fifty years. Is not this, indeed, astonishing? Nay, the 
material progress in the United States is the miracle of the nineteenth 
century, and it is premature to predict her greatness. Her activity is 
ever increasing. Two years ago Mr. Blaine, a hero, proposed the Pan- 
American Union, to consider the question of more intimate friendship 
and to complete the mercantile union with a tariff alliance, so that they 
might organize a great union. It cannot be questioned that to-day the 
United States heads and sways the political machine in the North and 
South American continents. 

The movement of the Pan-American Union is further progressing now 
with the design of the tri-American Railroad. It is the purpose to com- 
plete railroads extending over nine thousand miles from New York to 
Buenos Ayres. It is to be maintained by eighteen national governments 
in South, North,and Central America, each of which will spend $3,000,000. 
Though future success is as yet unknown, we can yet reasonably expect 
progress in the movements of the Pan-American Union. Recently the 
United States and Brazil signed a treaty of mutual commerce. By it 
Brazil js able to import into markets in the United States such essential 
products as coffee and gum, as well as sugar, without duty. Conversely, 
the United States is able to export into Brazil those manufactured articles 
which they could not export a few years ago, since they could not com- 
pete with English, French, and German merchandise. 

This is not limited only to Brazil. She wants to complete the mutual 
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commercial treaty with all nations. The reason why she did not succeed 
in completing the treaty with Canada is, perhaps, owing to the hindrances 
and intrigues of a lately deceased Canadian who was so earnest to get 
political power. We cannot doubt that the United States is destined to 
be a great nation; and this is the reason, too, why we ought to make her 
our national friend and mutual helpmate. Once General Grant said: 
‘What influence the United States can exert upon Japan I cannot tell, 
yet I am always proud of the fact that our country’s intercourse has been 
on the principles of justice and friendship.’ When our emperor gave an 
audience to Generai Grant, he expressed the hope that there might be 
more friendliness among us, as the United States is our neighbor. 

The amount of exports from Japan to the United States had increased 
fivefold in 1888 as against 1877, and the amount of imports from the United 
States to our country about threefold. The United States is our chief 
customer. In 1888 the total amount of our exports was 70,060,000 yen,* 
and the amount to the United States was 26,109,000 yen. That is, the 
United States paid thirty per cent. of the whole amount to our land. 

Thus, we can see how willing she is to buy our goods. This is the fact, 
yet the citizens of that land regret that our country did not purchase 
from them equally. While we sold two hundred million yens’ worth of 
goods, we barely bought six million yens’ worth of goods—a cause for dis 
satisfaction among the Americans on account of the adverse balance of 
trade. About this the former minister, Hubbard, had given an emotional 
report, and the former general consul, Greathouse, had lamented that the 
United States bought more than one-third of the total amount of Japan- 
ese exports, and was sorry because the American goods were not ‘received 
here in a similarly favorable way. 

But this need not cause much complaint, for the United States buys 
much from Japan and sells much to England, and England sells much to 
Japan, while she buys much from the United States. Thus the commer- 
cial balance of three nations is equalized. Our one regret as to the 
United States is her tariff. That tariff made our commercial relations 
more distant ; and its result is to hinder the good friendship in mutual 
commercial society, and is very injurious. Therefore if we desire more 
intimate intercourse between the United States and Japan, it is necessary 
that we should conclude the mutual commercial treaty. 

Our wish is to omit, or decrease, duties on these articles most in de- 
mand, so that we may gain mutual benefits. If we observe what effects 
the recent McKinley bill gave to us, we must say that duties on almost 


* The silver yen is worth eighty cents. 
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all things were remarkably decreased. Thus we see the bill did not work 
us as much injury as it did to other lands. Yet we cannot say that it 
removed very much the original inconvenience. We ought to propose 
the mutual commerce as soon as we can, and decrease duties on silk, lac- 
quer ware, keramic wares, and many other essential products and articles 
so that we may open a better channel of commerce. The custom house in 
San Francisco gives great inconvenience to our direct importers. Many a 
time have they lost opportunity to make money on account of the tedious 
inspection, while they attempted to import goods just in time for Christmas. 
The result was to have them sold at almost their cost price. Once we sent 
a copy of Hepburn’s Dictionary, and copies of the Old and New Testament 
[in Japanese] to our friend, but the officer at San Francisco charged such 
a severe duty that it exceeded the original price. The evil hindrance to 
commerce is not the wild waves of the Pacific, it is that custom house on 
the Golden Gate. Perry opened our country for our benefit, and we must 
now reward the United States by opening the custom-house gate. , 
Another important thing which demands attention of our govern- 
ment is the enterprise of the ocean sub-marine telegraph. America is our 
neighbor, yet we cannot get messages from that country except by slow 
steamers, or by the tedious and roundabout way of Europe. The 
expenses are too great. Now the United States desires the establishment 
of the cable, and as a start she proposes to build it first to Hawaii. The 
committee on foreign affairs reported favorably to an appropriation, but 
some say that the House of Representatives denied it, while the Senate 
decided in its favor. By this we judge that the general public opinion is 
not necessarily against the movement. Morever, the committee on for- 
eign affairs in the House of Representatives reported that when the line 
reaches Honolulu, it will be easy to extend it to Fiji, Auckland, and Yoko- 
hama. We hope our government will bear some part of this burden if 
the United States government desires to complete the movement. We 
do not like to give too much money to feed vulgar officers, but we are 
anxious to spend it for such a good cause. When the establishment is 
completed, sensitive nerves will be stirred up with activity and alacrity, 
so that mutual commercial relations will be more intimate and pleasant. 
Though the proposition to open the Panama canal failed, we hear that 
they are earnestly desiring to complete the Nicaragua canal. Should this 
be completed, our ships, which had to cross nineteen thousand miles 
around the southern extremity of South America, can reach the eastern 
shore of the United States over a vastly decreased distance. And this 
will put us in the same position as that of India to Suez. Another 
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important matter which might increase friendship between us, is the emi- 
gration of our people to that land. There are already in San Francisco 
about two or three thousand Japanese, yet they are mere wanderers, 
without public and political rights. Just think of those Irishmen!! 
Many of them are ignorant and wild, yet why is it that they are so pow- 
erful in the United States? Simply because they can be elements to 
foment social and political movements. The Constitution of the United 
States. plainly admits the right of every one to be naturalized. When 
those Japanese are naturalized they are enabled to hold some offices, 
although they could not be presidents of that country, as the office is 
only given to native-born citizens. We have no doubt that our brothers 
could hold some offices. Think of Patrick Egan, a minister sent by the 
Harrison cabinet, though he is a member of that Irish party! To be 
loyal to Japan, does not necessarily mean to stay at home. If Japanese 
can maintain their race influence and dignity, it is well to migrate to that 
land. After they are naturalized they may, perhaps, be able to be elected 
as members to the House of Representatives, if they keep on doing good 
work patiently. Seven years’ residence after naturalization for the House, 
and only nine years’ for the Senate, are required for possible election. 

The reason why we treat the United States as our good neighbor, is 
not only because she has good-will to our country, but also we believe 
that the future queens on the Pacific are not to be found anywhere else, 
except in the United States and Japan. We do not expect her to be 
our political ally; we only want to run with her in the race of civiliza- 
tion, as our beneficial friend toward social and commercial enterprise.” 

The above was written by the editor of Zhe Nation's Friend, Mr. 
Tokutomi, a gentleman who has traveled in the United States and is 
familiar with American history and politics. We have abbreviated the 
article somewhat, by omitting statistics of trade, and a long and most 
deserved panegyric of our first American minister to Japan, the late 
Townsend Harris. Mr. Harris made the first commercial treaty with 
Japan and was a true friend to that nation in the days of her inexperi- 
ence. The translation has been made by Mr. Takasugi, a Japanese student 
in Boston University, and revised by myself. 


Boston, MAss. 














AN HOUR WITH DANIEL WEBSTER 


Everything relating to Daniel Webster is of interest, from his boy- 
hood to the close of his life, October 24, 1852, at the age of threescore 
yearsandten. The autobiography of his early life plainly shows “ the stuff 
he was made of,” exhibiting as it does the essential features of the best 
New England character. In the first school he attended, only reading 
and writing were taught, and as to these, he says, “the first I generally 
could perform better than the teacher, and the last a good master could 
hardly instruct me in; writing was so laborious, irksome, and repulsive an 
occupation to me always. My masters used to tell me, that they feared, 
after all, my fingers were destined for the plough-tail.” 

In May, 1796, young Webster was placed in Phillips Academy at 
Exeter, New Hampshire, where his instructors were Mr. Thacher, after- 
ward judge of the municipal court of Boston, and Nicholas Emery, sub- 
sequently a distinguished counselor and judge of the supreme court, well 
known to the writer, at Portland. Says Mr. Webster: “I am proud to 
call them both masters. I believe I made tolerable progress in most 
brancheg which I attended to, while in school; but there was one thing 
I could not do. I could not make a declamation. I could not speak 
before the schoo!. The kind and excellent Buckminster [his Latin teacher] 
sought, especially, to persuade me to perform the exercises of declamation, 
like other boys, but I could not do it. Many a piece did I commit to 
memory, and recite, and rehearse, in my own room, over and over again; 
yet when the day came, when the school collected to hear declamations, 
when my name was called, and I saw all eyes turned to my seat, I could 
not raise myself from it. Sometimes the instructors frowned, sometimes 
they smiled. Mr. Buckminster always pressed and entreated, most win- 
ningly, that I would venture ; but I could never command sufficient resolu- 
tion. When the occasion was over, I went home and wept bitter tears 
of mortification.” 

His instructors well knew how greatly success in life often depends on 
the ability to give free utterance to one’s sentiments, without embarrass- 
ment, before a public assembly ; and hence their urgency. What but that 
invaluable talent, or acquisition, assures the preference to many over their 
associates, who, in point of general information, are in all respects their 
equals if not superiors, but whose speeches when called for, lie hidden, as it 
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were, and only come to the mind with facility and triumphant effect when 
they are safe from observation, oftener than otherwise, in bed ! 

In 1802, at twenty years of age, Mr. Webster went to Fryeburg, 
Maine, “to keep school,” at the rate of three hundred and fifty dollars 
per annum. This (he says) was no small thing, for “ I compared it not 
with what might be before me, but what was actually behind me. It was 
better, certainly, than following the plough.” At an earlier date, he says: 
“I was fond of poetry. By far the greater part of Watts’ psalms and hymns 
I could repeat at ten or twelve years of age. I am sure no other sacred 
poetry will ever appear to me so affecting and devout.” About the same 
time, when his father brought home a copy of Pope’s Essay on Man, he 
says, “I took it and very soon could repeat it from beginning to end.” 

Webster was not only fond of poetry, as evinced by his poetic quota- 
tions in correspondence and speeches, but he sometimes courted the muses, 
his poetical inspirations not infrequently appearing in rhyme as well as in 
his prose productions. One of his earlier poems was addressed to George 
Herbert, supposed to be one of his college companions, on leaving Dart- 
mouth college, December 20, 1798. He deplores their separation in 
twenty-two lines of heroic measure, and closes with this stanza : 

Let love and friendship reign, 
, Let virtue join the train 
And all their sweets retain, 
Till Phoebus’ blaze expire ; 
Till God who rules on high 
Shall rend the tottering sky, 
All nature gasping die 
And earth be wrapt in fire. 

In a letter from Salisbury, February, 1809, to an associate whom he 
addressed familiarly as “ Brother Bingham,” there is a hint that a Mr. 
Clark, another friend, had heard that he “was just about to (try to) be 
married ”; and he introduces these original lines, presumably to describe 
the maiden in the case: 

Bright Phoebus long all rival suns outshone, 
And rode triumphant on his splendid throne ; 
When first he waked the blushes of the morn, 
And spread his beauties o’er the flowery lawn, 
The yielding stars quick hastened from the sky, 
Nor moon dare longer with his glories vie ; 
He reigned supreme and, decked in roseate light, 
Beamed his full splendors on the astonished night. 
At length on earth behold a damsel rise, 
Whose growing beauties charmed the wondering skies ! 
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As forth she walked to breathe the balmy air, 

And view the beauties of the gay parterre, 

Her radiant glories drowned the blaze of day, 

And through all nature shot a brighter ray. 

Old Phoebus saw—and blushed—now forced to own, 
That with superior worth the damsel shone. 

Graced with his name, he bade her ever shine, 

And in his rival owned a form divine ! 


It was about this time, 1801, writing to “ Brother Harvey ” Bingham, he 
got off the following distich. He says: “I expect to meet many disap- 
pointments in the prosecution of the law. I find I have calculated too 
largely on the profession. For this reason I have engaged a new auxil- 
iary to support me under mortification ; it is tobacco.” 

Come, then, tobacco, new-found friend, 
Come, and thy suppliant attend 

In each dull, lonely hour. 
Then, while the coxcomb pert and proud, 
The politician learned and loud, 

Keep one eternal clack, 
I'll tread where silent nature smiles, 
Where solitude my woe beguiles, 

And chew thee, dear tobac. 
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He now addressess his friend Fuller again—this time “all in rhyme’ 
—an epistle so good I should like to quote it entire: 


Since, friend Habijah, you are thus distrest, 

Since Love’s fierce fortunes thus inflame your breast, 
Since . . .’s charms forever haunt your dreams, 
And her fair form before you always seems, 

A little poetry, perhaps, might roll 

Love’s boiling torrent from your troubled soul. 

I, too, with Muses straying through the grove, 

May soothe my pains, though not the pains of love. 
For those blessed fields, where Love's gay Graces reign, 
I once have tried, and tried, alas! in vain. 

No longer on those verdant banks I tread, 

No longer wander o’er the flowery mead ; 

Those fragrant lawns of Love, which you explore, 

I once, perhaps, have known, but know no more. 


Come then, together let us beat the field, 

Where Arts and Science their best laurels yield, 
Together let us climb the ethereal height, 
Where Freedom’s flambeaux shed a living light ! 
To sing Columbia, then, shall be our care, 

Her arts, her arms, her heroes, and her fair. 
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Columbia hail ! thy glories fire my song, 

Thy worth deserves, to thee the bays belong! 
See Science glow within thy peaceful realm, 
See her bright blaze old ignorance o’erwhelm ! 
See yon proud dome now register her name! 
See Dartmouth blazon the bright rolls of fame! 
Columbia’s arms, too, soon shall awe the world, 
And kings and tyrants from their thrones be hurled, 
Her every hero shall a Eugene prove, 

And bow to no one, but the thundering Jove. 
Her fair now rival Argos’ nymphs divine, 
Though all her daughters not like . . . shine, 
For when she gently rolls that sparkling eye, 
When her soft bosom heaves the tender sigh, 
Not Venus’ self to Paris did appear 

Half so divine, so lovely, or so fair !! 


From a poem of ninety-two lines on the Course of Life, addressed to 
Mr. John Porter, June 4, 1802, the following is a characteristic quotation : 


’Tis true, let Locke deny it to the last, 

Man has three beings, Present, Future, Past. 

We are, we were, we shall be; this contains 

The field of all our pleasures and our pains. 
Enjoyment makes the present hour its own, 

And hope looks forward into works unknown ; 
While backward turn’d our thoughts incessant stray 
And ’mid the fairy forms of memory play. 


The postscript of a letter of April 30, 1805, addressed to his brother 


Ezekiel, ends thus: 
Fol de dol, dol de dol di dol, 


I'll never make money my idol ; 

For away our dollars will fly all. 
With my friend and my pitcher 

I’m twenty times richer, 

Than if I made money my idol; 
Fol de dol, dol de dol di dol! 


There are many of Mr. Webster’s poems extant, but no one more 
remarkable, perhaps, than the lines on the death of his son Charles, in the 
winter of 1825, who died after a short illness, at the age of three years, 
In a touching notice of his death, Mr. E. Buckminster Lee observes that 
he was “a lovely child of singular attractiveness of mind and character. 
Shortly after his death, when the round contour of the cheeks had a little 
fallen away, his face and head were like a perfect miniature cast of his 
father. No marble bust can ever present a more perfect likeness of his 
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noble father.”” Two stanzas of the poem which the father penned in his 
sorrow, will be read with interest : 





I held thee on my knee, my son ! 
And kissed thee laughing, kissed thee weeping ; 

But, ah ! thy little day is done, 

Thou’rt with thy angel sister sleeping. 














Dear Angel, thou art safe in heaven ; 
No prayers for thee need more be made; 

Oh! let the prayers for those be given 

Who oft have blest thy infant head. 















Could anything be more touching? This tenderness of feeling and 
dependence on an overruling power are manifest throughout Webster's 
life. By nature, he was devotional; and while in seasons of gayety it was 
his wont “ to lend himself gracefully and with infinite humor to the amuse- 
ment of the hour,” there was never any attempt to conceal the religious 
bent of his mind. He was a member of the Congregational church at 
Salisbury, which mode of worship, he said, he believed “on the whole to ; 
be preferable to any other,” although, as he declared, he had “ great in 
respect for some other forms of service”; and we have his creed in four- 4 
teen brief articles of faith, as communicated by him in a letter to Rev. 
Thomas Worcester, former pastor of said church. Of these, the two fol- 
lowing are the eighth and the last: 

“T believe in the universal providence of God, and leave to Epicurus, 
and the more unreasonable followers in modern times, the inconsistency 
in believing that God made a world which He does not take the trouble 
of governing. 

Finally, I believe that Christ has imposed on all his disciples a life 
of active benevolence; that he who refrains only from what he thinks 
to be sinful, has performed but a part, and a small part of his duty; that 
he is bound to do good and communicate, to love his neighbor, to give 
food and drink to his enemy, and to endeavor, as far as in him lies, to pro- 
mote peace, truth, piety and happiness in a wicked and forlorn world, 
believing that in the great day which is to come, there will be no other 
standard of merit, no other criterion of character than that which is 
already established, ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ ” 

In a letter to his nephew, C. B. Haddock, March 21, 1828, he writes: 

“It does not appear to me unreasonable to believe that the friendships 
of this life are perpetuated in heaven. Flesh and blood, indeed, cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God; but I know not why that which constitutes a 
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pure source of happiness on earth, individual affection and love, may not 
survive the tomb.” 

Again, in his discourse on the life and character of his brother coun- 
selor and bosom friend, the late Jeremiah Mason, delivered about 1849, 
he observed that “ nothing of character is really permanent, but virtue and 
personal worth. They remain. Whatever of excellence is wrought into 
the soul itself, belongs to both worlds.. Real goodness does not attach 
itself merely to this life, it points to another world. Political or profes- 
sional fame cannot last forever, but a conscience void of offence before 
God and man, is an inheritance for eternity. Religion, therefore, is a 
necessity, an indispensable element in any human character. There is no 
living without it.” 

It would be instructive to make other extracts from his orations and 
addresses, which found their way into my scrap-book at the times of their 
delivery, but limited space forbids. Often we see that this man did not 
hold himself above recognizing a higher power whose blessings he humbly 
craved for his country and humanity. Not the least interesting features, 
alike of his private letters and speeches, are apt poetical quotations— 
thus proving his love of poetry, which some writers, in their superior 
wisdom, nowadays presume to disparage—and these are not infrequently 
from Paradise Lost and Pope’s Essay on Man, the latter of which, as 
already remarked, and much of the former also, it might seem, he com- 
mitted to memory in his youth, when, as he states in his autobiography, 
“We had so few books that to read them once or twice was nothing. We 
thought they were all to be got by heart.” He was accustomed, also, as 
stated to the writer by a retired justice of the United States supreme 
court, to keep a stock of good things, as well in prose as poetry, constantly 
in memory, to be used whenever occasion offered. Some of the best of 
these, as is well known, are gems from his own rich mine. 

It will be remembered that in April, 1891, an article of mine was pub- 
lished in this magazine, in which I mentioned having long had in my pos- 
session an original pamphlet copy of an oration which I supposed the 
only one of the kind extant, delivered by Mr. Webster at Concord, New 
Hampshire, on July 4, 1806. I soon received a letter from Mr. C. W. 
Lewis, of Boston, informing me that a copy of the same is in the Boston 
Athenzum, and he sent me a pamphlet, copyrighted by him in 1882, con- 
taining a Fourth of July oration by Webster, made at Fryeburg, Maine, 
in 1802. The preface to this pamphlet states that this oration had slept 
for eighty years, when it found its way, with a large mass of Webster’s 
private papers, to an old junk-shop in Boston, and “ was there secured 
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from destruction by the proprietor, whose keen eye happened to catch the 
name of Webster on one of the papers.” Mr. Lewis also called attention 
to the fact that some portions of both orations are much alike, and, what 
is more remarkable, that the last speech made by Mr. Webster in the senate 
of the United States, July 17, 1850, concludes with almost the same pero- 
ration with which he closed those two early orations. 

In his autobiography Webster observes: “ Like other young men, I 
made Fourth of July orations—at Fryeburg, 1802; at Salisbury, 1805; at 
Concord, 1806, which was published ; and at Portsmouth, 1812, published, 
also.” It is quite evident that he did not intend the one of 1802, and 
probably not that of 1805, either, should ever see the light. The following 
extract is taken from the oration of 1802. After extolling in glowing 
terms the privileges vouchsafed to the American people in point of climate, 
soil, rivers, hills, etc., with a Constitution above all price, he exclaims: 

“ Amidst these profuse blessings of nature and of Providence, beware ! 
Standing in this place, sacred to truth, I dare not undertake to assure you 
that your liberties and your happiness may not be lost. Men are subject 
to men’s misfortunes. If an angel should be winged from Heaven, on an 
errand of mercy, to our country, the first accents that would glow on his 
lips would be, Beware! be cautious! you have everything to lose; you 
have nothing to gain. We live under the only government that ever 
existed which was framed by the unrestrained and deliberate consulta- 
tions of the people. Miracles do not cluster. That which has happened 
but once in six thousand years cannot be expected to happen often. Such 
a government, once gone, might leave a void to be filled, for ages, with 
revolution and turmoil, riot and despotism.” 

In the oration of 1806 the same expressions appear, and there is a 
similarity of expression all the way through it. He says: ‘ A correct and 
energetic tone of public morals is the prop on which free constitutions 
rest. After all that can be said, the truth is, that LIBERTY consists more 
in the morals and habits of the people, than in anything else. When the 
public mind becomes thoroughly vitiated and depraved, every attempt to 
preserve public Liberty must be vain. Laws are then a nullity, and con- 
stitutions waste paper.” 

The closing sentences of the oration of 1802 are as follows: “A true 
patriot with his eye and his heart on the honor and happiness of his coun- 
try, hath an elevation of soul that lifts him above the rank of ordinary men. 
To common occurrences he is indifferent. Personal considerations dwindle 
into nothing, in comparison with his high sense of public duty. In all the 
vicissitudes of fortune, he leans with pleasure on the protection of Provi- 
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dence and on the dignity and composure of his own mind. While his 
country enjoys peace, he rejoices and is thankful; and if it be in the 
counsel of Heaven to send the storm and the tempest, his bosom proudly 
swells against the rage that assaults it. Above fear, above danger, he feels 
that the last end which can happen to any man never comes too soon tf he falls 
in defence of the laws and liberties of his country.” 

Mr. Webster’s last speech in the senate, July 17, 1850, was on the 
“Compromise Measures,’’ and its peroration is in the following words: “I 
mean to stand on the Constitution. I need no other platform. I shall 
know but one country. The ends I aim at shall be my country’s, my 
God’s and truth’s. I was born an American, and I intend to perform 
the duties incumbent upon me in that character to the end of my career. 
I mean to do this, with absolute disregard of personal consequences. 
What are personal consequences? What is the individual man, with all 
the good or evil which may befall a great country in a crisis like this, 
and in the midst of great transactions which concern that country’s fate? 
Let the-consequences be what they will, I am careless. No man can 
suffer too much and no man can fall too soon, if he suffer, or if he fall, in 
defence of the liberties and constitution of his country.” There is no 


need of apology for these quotations, since one could hardly be better 
employed than in committing to memory such noble sentiments. 

I think I never heard Mr. Webster speak in the senate more than two 
or three times. I listened to his oration on the occasion of laying the 
corner-stone of the extension of the capitol, July 4, 1851, and his form 
and features, as he then appeared, are indelibly impressed on my memory, 
as they are, likewise, as I saw him at the President’s reception, when 


’ 


Washington Irving and ‘‘ Boz” were among the distinguished guests. 
The crowd was so great that it was difficult to get a good sight of either 
Irving or Dickens. Webster was evidently in a happy mood—he may 
have just come from a social dinner—for, when the people were passing 
through the parlors, he took position close against the wall by the door 
of the east room, and, with a roguish look, straightened himself back at 
full length, as if to have his height measured. I thought he was one of 
the noblest-looking men I had ever seen, and he was certainly not less 
remarkable physically than mentally. He speaks of his father, who died 
in 1806, as “the handsomest man he ever saw, except his brother Ezekiel, 
who appeared to him the finest human form he ever laid eyes on.” 

There is a little historical story connected with Webster as secretary 
of state under President Fiilmore, about 1850 or 1851. Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Nathan K. Hall one day took me with him to meet an engagement 
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he had made at the White House. The business in hand related to the 
foreign mail service, of which I had charge at the time, and I was to make 
a statement with a view to obtaining the consent of the President, as 
required by law, to a retaliatory order that the postmaster-general desired 
to make to counteract the practice of the British government in charging 
the same postage on letters between the two countries—the single rate 
was then twenty-four cents—whether the sea conveyance was by the 
United States or British steamers. As soon as the facts of the case had 
been presented by the postmaster-general, together with such explana- 
tions as were required from me, Mr. Webster raised himself up and, with 
a jovial manner, said, in his deep tone of voice: “ Mr. President—as we 
boys used to say in our debating society—‘ / motion’ that you give your 
consent to the proposed measure of retaliation.” Whereupon the order 
was at once made, receiving the President’s approval, and it soon puta 
stop to the unjust practice, by enabling Brother Jonathan to give John 
Bull “ tit for tat.” 

“ Mr, Webster,’ observes one whose relations with him were intimate, 
“was never seen to more advantage than within his own household, at the 
family board, or in strolling with him over his farm at Marshfield, or stand- 
ing with him upon the sea beach and looking out upon the ocean before 
us, which, like the scope of his intellectual vision, appeared boundless. 
To hear him converse upon the past, the present, the future, in a famil- 
iar, colloquial manner—to listen to his great thoughts, expressed in purest 
words of our language, and wonder how he could thus speak and think, 
are joys which we can find no words to express.” 

Mr. Webster’s kindness of heart was proverbial. A touching instance 
of this is shown by his letter of October 17, 1852, to President Fillmore— 
the last but one he wrote to him—asking that Mr. Conrad, secretary of 
war, who had given attention to Mr. Webster’s department in his absence, 
be allowed to sign a treaty, saying he “ should be glad to show him some 
mark of grateful respect,” and that “ it is a feather in the life of a public man 
to sign a treaty.” His letter to President Fillmore, on the morning of the 
following day, was the last letter he wrote with his own hand. He had 
not then given up all hope of recovery ; but after a comparatively comfort- 
able night, he wrote: “ At this hour (ten o’clock) I feel easy and strong, 
and_as if I could go into the senate and make a speech!” Yet he sadly 
adds: “ At one I shall sink all away, be obliged to go to bed at three and 
go through the evening spasms. What all this is to come to, God only 
knows. My Dear Sir—I should love to pass the last moments of your 
administration with you, and around your council board. But let not this 
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embarrass you. Consider my resignation as always before you to be 
accepted any moment you please.”’ 

But the end was fast approaching ; and when, late on the afternoon 
before his death, this announcement was made to him by his physician, 
Mr. Webster “ received the announcement calmly, and directed all the mem- 
bers of his family to be called in—the female members first—and then his 
male relatives and personal friends, addressing each of them individually, 
and bade each an affectionate farewell.’”” Between ten and eleven o'clock at 
night he uttered, somewhat indistinctly, the words, “ Poet, poetry, Gray, 
Gray,” whereupon Mr. Fletcher Webster repeated the first line of Gray’s 
Elegy—“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” -* That’s it, that’s 
it,” said Mr. Webster, and the book was brought and several stanzas read 
to him, which seemed to give him pleasure ; thus, to the last, showing his 
love of poetry. Having no fear of dissolution, he spoke of the difficulty 
of the process of dying, when Dr. Jeffries repeated the verse : 

“ Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 

. no evil, for Thou art with me: Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort me.” 

“ Mr. Webster said immediately: ‘ The fact, the fact. That is what I 
want, Thy rod, Thy rod, Thy staff, Thy staff.’”” Shortly after, at twenty- 
two minutes before three o'clock, he passed tranquilly, and with perfect 
trust, to the regions of the blest. In Edward Everett’s speech of October 
27, describing this closing scene, he said: “In the long and honored 
career of our lamented friend, there are efforts and triumphs which will 
hereafter fill one of the brightest pages of our history. But I greatly err 
if the closing scene—the height of the religious sublime—does not far 
transcend in interest the brightest exploits of his public life.” 

Who will doubt that, after a life devoted to the defense of “ the Con- 
stitution, the laws, and the liberties of his country,” this grand old patriot 
and statesman, “ above fear, above danger, above reproach,” reached his 
“last end,” not, as in the providence of God, “ too soon,” but ripe for the 
transition; and that upon his entry into eternal life, he was, as he had 
prayed to be, welcomed by his angel son, who— 


‘‘stand’st in Heaven’s account the oldest” ? 


a eye 
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STORMING OF STONY POINT, 1779, MILITARY 
OPERATIONS, 1780 


BURNING OF WASHINGTON, 1814 





The three following unpublished letters, the originals of which yellow 
and venerable in appearance have been courteously offered for editorial 
inspection by one of our well-known contributors, Hon. James W. Gerard, 
cannot fail to be read with exceptional interest by every true lover of our 
country’s history. The first relates to the taking of Stony Point in June, 
1779, and furnishes many details of that gallant action not heretofore 
chronicled. The second throws light upon the military operations of the 
early summer of 1780, the plundering and burning of the little village of 
Connecticut Farms, New Jersey, and the subsequent battle of Springfield, 
and the burning of that town. The third contains a graphic account, by 
an eye-witness, of the burning of Washington in June, 1814. Dr. Daniel 
Sheldon, in 1779, was a young medical practitioner in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. Judson, known later as General Judson, was his brother-in-law, as 
was also Richard Sill. Daniel Sheldon, Jr., was Dr. Sheldon’s son, who 
went to the treasury department with Oliver Wolcott, and was auditor at 
the time Washington was burned, and later on secretary of legation at 
Paris with Albert Gallatin. These antique letters are in good condition 
and the writing is clear and distinct. 


















FIRST LETTER, TO DR. DANIEL SHELDON 








“HIGHLANDS, 1* Fuly, 1779 

Dear Sir: I have long had an intention of writing you a letter, but 
waited for something of importance to communicate, an opportunity now 
presents agreable to my wishes. Perhaps you have heard of the prowess 
of our troops at Kingsferry, it may be from vague reports and hearsay. 
The morning of the 16 inst, General Wayne with a party of infantry 
attacked the enemy’s works at Stony Point—the garrison consisted of 
about six hundred men—it being the dead of night they were not discov- 
ered until they had got within about sixteen rods of the works, the alarm 
was instantly given, but such was the dexterity of our men that they 


gained some part of the enemy’s works before their picket guard. Our 
Vor. XXVII.—No. 6.-—30 
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men were distinguished by having white paper in their hats and by these 
words The Fort is our own. The fire for a few minutes was very fierce from 
them, but our people never fired a gun until they had gained the Fort— 
most of the enemy were killed with Bayonets after our people were in the 
works—we had nine men killed, and about thirty or forty wounded. 

The enemy’s loss was sixty killed and forty wounded—447 rank and 
file marched out of the fort the next morning with twenty-four commis- 
sioned officers. Doct’. Auchmuty of New York was their surgeon—some 
few men made their escape in boats to the other side the River, others in 
attempting to swim were drowned—S. C. M. Johnson commanded the 
Britons. General Wayne’s party tis said consisted of about 4200 men. 
There were five deserters from _us in the fort, three of which they hanged 
with little ceremony—1Io pieces of cannon, a large number of small arms, 
_with military stores of all kinds fell into our hands. Sunday we should 
have attacked the fort on this side the River, but General Clinton’s arrival 
at Croton Bridge with a large force prevented it. It must otherwise have 
fallen into our hands soon. 

While these things were doing in the west we completed a march in 
the east, as far as Ridgefield which we did in exactly one week. Our 
main object of this was to draw the enemy’s attention from this post. 


Shall expect the politicks of your country in your return by the bearer, 
which I esteem as certain. 


Your Friend and Brother 
RICHARD SILL 
P.S. Particular-Regards to Mrs. Sheldon and Captain Judson’s family 
—By the late action we have convinced them we dare storm their works, 
and Monmouth witnesses our bravery in the field—This affair I look upon 


as a second Trenton. 
Ricw®, Sita; * 


SECOND LETTER, TO DR. DANIEL SHELDON 


“ FISHKILL, 29" June, 1780 

Dear Sir: I have spent this month of the most agreeable part of my 
life at Westfield, had.no business to do but just take my [ease] and had 
the assistance of an agreeable country horse and carriage, and a number 
of genteel and well-bred ladies—but the scene is changed: 21* of May 
we marched to the huts near Mendham .. . 8 of June the enemy 
landed at Elizabethtown, we marched immediately to the Short Hills; the 
enemy penetrated near Springfield, burnt the village called Connecticut 
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Farms, but being met by our army they returned (unbeknown to us) the 
next night to Elizabethtown Point; the next day a Detachment was sent 
down which harrassed their rear, killed and took some, but finding them 
fortifying on the Point, we returned back to the Short Hills, where we 
executed their spies . . . and continued on that ground till the evening 
of the 20 instant when we had orders to march at dark and continued 
our march till morning; lay still the next day and night and then marched 
near Pompton Plains: the 23’ we were ordered to march back to the 
lines as the enemy penetrated as far as Springfield, burnt that village, 
and returned that day; our people skirmished with them; our loss of 
Continental troops was about 50 or 60 killed and wounded. We 
marched about 12 miles toward them, but hearing of their retreat we 
returned back to Pompton the 24", the 25'* marched to Ramapo, 26% 
to Smith’s Clove, 27 to West Point where they still remain. I was 
sent round with the Baggage by the way of Fishkill, and detained at 
present. 

I suppose you wonder at my long absence, have many reasons, could 
have come home if I could have got money, but can’t be spared at pres- 
ent, but could wish to see my friends and intend it as soon as possible. 
I rec'd a line from Polly the other day informing me of your welfare. 

Could wish my Father or one of my Brothers could fetch me some 
summer clothes as I have not a pair of linen breeches or stockings with 
me—but have worn my winter clothes till they are so thin as not to be 
uncomfortable. My most affectionate love to my Parents and the family, 
your spouse and all friends. 

Your friend and Brother, 
DAVID JUDSON” 


THIRD LETTER, TO DR. DANIEL SHELDON 


“ FREDERICKTOWN, MARYL”, Aug. 26, 1814 

Sir 

As you will doubtless have heard of the occupation of Washington by 
the British, and might possibly feel some anxiety on my account, I write 
to let you know that I left the city on the 24 about three hours before 
the enemy took possession of it. My journey during almost the whole 
of the night was illumined by the flames of the public buildings, which at 
the distance of twenty-eight miles, where I stopped at one o’clock in the 
morning, were most dismally and most distinctly visible. I am now at 
Fredericktown (forty-two miles from Washington) with the Secretary of the 
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Treasury. The government is entirely dispersed, no two of the principal 
. officers composing it being, as far as we know, together. The most impor- 
tant of the public papers have been saved; but nothing like the regular 

transaction of public business, can at this moment be attempted. We 
have no force competent in the smallest degree to resist the enemy. An 
action took place in the vicinity of Washington the afternoon of the day 
on which the British entered the city. Our force composed almost wholly 
of militia was dispersed in one hour. Gen Winder who commands them 
is attempting to collect them together at Montgomery Court House, fifteen 
miles from Washington; and a good many are hourly going on from this 
place and the adjacent country; but they are without arms and fifty 
thousand of them would not, in my opinion, be able to cope successfully 
with the enemy. 

We may very possibly be driven from this place: and as it is the desire 
of the Secretary of the Treasury that I should accompany him, wherever 
he goes, I am unable to say anything of my future movements, It is 
asserted this morning that all the private buildings, as well as the public, 
both in Washington and Georgetown, were burnt last night by the enemy ; 
but I do not believe it as we are 42 miles distant, we cannot know with 
certainty for some hours and the mail is now closing. 

With my kindest remembrances to my mother and to the family, I am 

very affectionately yours 
D* SHELDON, JR” 


[Note to the Editor] 


Editor Magazine of American History: 

The writers of the above letters were .all Connecticut men, of whom 
the Revolutionary and other records will furnish many additional particu- 
lars. These original letters have been treasured and carefully preserved 
in the family of one of the descendants of Dr. Sheldon. 











THE UNITED STATES IN PARAGRAPHS 


[Continted from page 391] 


ALABAMA 


1817, March 1. By act of congress 
the territory of Alabama is created by 
dividing “ Mississippi territory” along 
the present western boundary of Ala- 
bama. William Wyatt Bibb, governor. 

1818, January 19. The first territo- 
rial legislature meets at St. Stephens. It 
organizes many new counties and es- 
tablishes two banks, the “ Planters and 
Merchants” of Huntsville, and the 
“ Tombigbee Stock Bank.” 

1819. Construction begun of Fort 
Morgan, Mobile Bay, named after Gen- 
eral Daniel Morgan. 

October. Meeting of the first state 
legislature at Huntsville. 

November 9. William Rufus King 
and John Williams Walker chosen sena- 
tors of the United States. 

William Wyatt Bibb inaugurated first 
governor of the state, to serve till 1820. 

December. The French colony set- 
tled upon the Tombigbee river, in 
Marengo county. General Desnoettes, 
a distinguished officer under the first 
Napoleon, among these refugees; several 
others, his peers in rank and distinction. 
Enterprise a failure by 1825. 

1820. Population by fourth United 
States census, 127,901. 

July. Thomas Bibb, of Limestone, 
governor. 

1821-1825. Israel Pickens, of Greene, 
chosen governor vice Bibb deceased. 


1822, December 12. William Kelly, 
of Madison, United States senator. 

1824, March 4. Henry Chambers, of 
Madison, United States senator. 

1825-1827. John Murphy, of .Mon- 
roe, governor. 

1826, February 27. Israel Pickens, 
of Greene, United States senator. 

1826, November 27. John McKinley, 
of Lauderdale, United States senator. 

1827. State university site at Tus- 
caloosa. Buildings erected 1828. Law 
passed prohibiting the importation of 
negro slaves. 

April 24. Death of Governor and 
Senator Israel Pickens at 47. 

Oct. 21. Great fire in Mobile. 

1829-1831. Gabriel Moore, of Madi- 
son, governor. 

1830. Population by fifth census, 
309,527. 

1831, March. Samuel B. Moore, of 
Jackson, governor till November. Ga- 
briel Moore, of Madison, United States 
senator till March 4, 1837. 

1831 (November)-1835. 
of Greene, governor. 

1834 (?). College of Spring Hill 
(Roman Catholic) founded near Mobile. 

1835-1837. Clement Corner Clay, 
governor. 

1837, June. Governor Clay, elected 
'Jnited States senator till 1841. 

1837-1841. Benjamin Fitzpatrick, 
of Autauga, governor. 

1839, October 9. Destructive fires in 


John Gayle, 
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Mobile, supposed to be of incendiary 
origin; about five hundred buildings 
burned. Yellow fever then epidemic. 

1840. Population by the fifth United 
States census, 590,756. 

1841-1843. Arthur P. Bagby, of 
Monroe, United States senator. 

1843, January 14. Governor Fitz- 
patrick, United States senator till Jan- 
uary 11, 1861. 

1844. April 22. Dixon Hall Lewis, 
United States senator till 1848. 

1845-1847. Joshua Lanier Martin, 
of Tuscaloosa, governor. 

1847-1849, November. Reuben Chap- 
man, of Madison, governor. 

November 10. Seat of government 
removed from Tuscaloosa to Mont- 
gomery. 

December 13. Dixon H. Lewis 
reélected senator of the United States. 

1848, July.t. William Rufus King, 
of Dallas, United States senator by 
governor’s appointment. 

1848, November 25. 


Benjamin Fitz- 
patrick, of Autauga, United States sena- 
tor, appointed by the governor. 


1849, November 30. Jeremiah 
Clemens, of Madison, United States 
senator served till March 4, 1853. 

1849-1853. Henry Watkin Collier, 
of Tuscaloosa, governor. 

1851. History of Alabama, pub- 
lished in Charleston, S. C., by Albert 
James Pickett. 2 vols. 

1853, March 4. Clement Claiborne 
Clay, of Madison, United States sena- 
tor till January 11, 1861, 

1853-1855. John Anthony Winston, 
of Sumter, governor. 

1854, July 9. Alabama Historical 
Society founded at Tuscaloosa. 
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1855. Population by state census : 
whites, 464,456 ; negroes, 377,248. 

1857-1861. Andrew Berry Moore, 
of Perry, governor. 

December 24. State convention at 
Montgomery to consider “ secession and 
coéperation.” 

1859, December 1. 
Moore, governor. 

1860. Population by the seventh 
U.S. census, 964,201 (435,132 slaves). 

1861-1863. John Gill Shorter, of 
Barbour, governor. 

1861, January 4. Forts Morgan and 
Gaines, near Mobile, and the United 
States arsenal at Mt. Vernon, with twenty 
thousand stand of arms, seized by state 
troops. Revenue cutter Lewis Cass 
surrendered to the state authorities by 
her commander, who at once resumed 
command under state authority. 

January 7. State convention meets at 
Montgomery to consider the expediency 
of secession. Southern counties favor it. 
Northern counties largely conservative. 

January 8. A. P. Calhoun, commis- 
sioner from South Carolina, received. 

January 11. Ordinance of secession 
passed by vote of 39 to 61. 

January 21. Senators and represent- 
atives of Alabama withdraw from the 
United States congress. 

February and March. First regiment 
Alabama infantry (C. S. A.) organized. 

February 4. Meeting at Montgomery 
of the provisional Southern congress ; 
adjourned March 16. 

1861, February 22. William L. 
Yancey, of Montgomery, C. S. senator 
of the confederate states. 

1861, March 4. George Smith Hous- 
ton, of Limestone, and John Anthony 


Andrew B. 
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Winston, of Sumter, elected United 
States senators, but not admitted. 

March 13. Ratification of confed- 
erate states constitution in convention at 
Montgomery. Vote, six to eighty-seven. 
Control of forts, arsenals, etc., transferred 
to confederate government. 

April ro. Requisition from the pro- 
visional government for 3,000 troops. 

April 29. Meeting of the confeder- 
ate states congress at Montgomery. 

During the year, eighteen regiments 
and several independent companies were 
furnished to the confederacy. 

1862, February 22. Clement Clai- 
borne Clay, of Madison, C. S. senator. 

April 8. Huntsville occupied by fed- 
erals under General O. M. Mitchell, 
and a considerable section of- the Mem- 
phis and Charleston railroad seized. 

April 24. Federals made to retreat. 

December 12. During the year the 
confederate conscription act was passed, 
enrolling all men able to bear arms. 

1863, November. Thomas Hill Watts, 
of Montgomery, governor. 

1863, July 26. Robert Jemison, of 
Tuscaloosa, C. S. senator till 1865. 

August 22. Robert Jemison, Jr., 
chosen senator of the Southern confed- 
eracy, vice Yancey, deceased. 

December 16. Federals, marching 
from Pensacola, destroy large supply of 
confederate stores at Pollard. 

1864, January. Fort Blakely, built 
by the confederates on the left bank of 
Blakely river. 


1864, February 22. Richard W. 





(To be continued) 





Walker, of Lauderdale, C. S. senator 
till March, 1865. 

July 11 to22. General Lovell Harri- 
son Rousseau, U.S.A., destroys section 
of Montgomery and Atlanta R.R. 

August 6. Rear-Admiral Farragut 
forces passage past the forts into Mobile 
Bay; defeats and captures most of the 
fleet under Admiral Buchanan. 

August 7. Fort Gaines surrenders to 
federal, under Farragut and Granger. 

August 23. Fort Morgan surrenders 
to the army and navy of United States. 

1864, December 15. United States 
troops under General Schofield, having 
defeated the confederates under Gen- 
eral Hood, enter northern Alabama. 

1865, March 4. Lewis E. Parsons, of 
Talladega, elected United States senator, 
but not admitted. 

March 22. General James H. Wil- 
son, U.S.A., with thirteen thousand 
cavalry and six batteries, marches 
southward on a raid through the state. 

April to June. Interregnum of state 
government. 

April 3. Spanish Fort captured by 
federals. 

June to December. Lewis E. Par- 
sons, of Talladega, provisional governor 
by appointment of the President. 

Alabama furnished sixty-five regi- 
ments of infantry, twelve of cavalry, 
and about twenty batteries, battalions, 
and other miscellaneous commands, 
about one hundred and _ twenty-two 
thousand men in all, for confederate ser- 
vice, About fifty thousand survived. 
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MINOR TOPICS 
PORTRAIT OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Editor Magazine of American History : 

The enclosed letter from a descendant of Mr. Oswald, the British Peace Com- 
missioner of 1782, coming too late for the information to be used in the centennial 
volume of Washington’s Inauguration, I send it to you thinking it may be of 
interest to the readers of your magazine. The portrait of Franklin owned by the 
Boston Public Library and claimed to be by Greuze, is said to have belonged to 
Mr. Oswald, and was the portrait which Franklin gave to Oswald when the two 
men exchanged portraits. As the portrait now in Scotland in the family of 
Oswald, painted by Duplessis, is also said to be the portrait which Franklin gave 
Oswald, it seems that a mistake has been made. Perhaps if you publish this letter 
it will bring to light the portrait of Mr. Oswald—which may be in this country. 

Yours very truly 
CLARENCE WINTHROP BOWEN 


[THE Letter. | 


“ AUCHINCRUIVE, AYR, SCOTLAND, April 14, 1892 
My dear Sir: 

I have just sent my picture of Benjamin Franklin in to have a photograph taken 
of it and shall hope to send it to you in a day or so. 

In the memoirs of Benjamin Franklin by his grandson, W. T. Franklin, in 
which there is a long, interesting account of the negotiations between Mr. Oswald 
and Benjamin Franklin, there is a print of Mr. Franklin from a picture of Du- 
plessis, which is identical with my picture, and from the fact that with a magnifier 
I can trace on the back of the picture in red the remains of ‘ Monsieur Oswald’ 
(sic) I have little doubt from the ‘s’ the picture is by a French artist and most 
likely Duplessis, and the Boston portrait you refer to is most likely a replica by 
the same artist. We,have a legend that Mr. Oswald and Benjamin Franklin 
exchanged portraits, and if this is so I am most anxious to try and find the 
portrait of Mr. Oswald, and if possible obtain a copy of that to hang with 
Mr. Franklin. No one can read the correspondence between Franklin and Mr. 
Oswald without being struck with the fact that two more honest and honorable 
men could not have been chosen to conduct the préliminaries of peace which were 
so satisfactorily concluded, and it is a matter of the deepest regret to me that we 
have no portrait of Mr. Oswald, who always manifested a great repugnance to 
being painted. Therefore should you be able to send me any information as 
to the whereabouts of a picture of him I should be very thankful. I have here 
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alibrary, of which I am justly proud, and should it be possible for me to obtain a 
copy of ‘The Memorial Volume on the Centennial of Washington’s Inauguration ’ 
I should be very glad to place it on my shelves. 

I have been told by my people that after the peace was concluded Mr. Oswald 
was offered an estate in Florida, larger than Yorkshire in this country, by the 
American government, as a mark of its admiration for the manner he carried out 
the preliminaries of peace, but that he declined it, as he was of opinion some 
might think his honesty was bribed. My feelings are somewhat mixed on the 
subject, as, though I certainly should have benefited by the gift, I cannot but feel 
very proud of so honest and straightforward an ancestor. 

Excuse the length I have let my pen carry me and 

Believe me yours truly 


R.A. OswALD e 


OLD KING HENDRICK 


In the Annual Report of the Buffalo Historical Society, made January 12, 
1892, there is an interesting account of a portrait of “ Old King Hendrick.” It is 
added, “‘ Old Hendrick was born somewhere from 1680 to 1690. His aboriginal 
name was not known, but he was called by the name given him by the English.” 

A few words may be said on these points. My references will all be to the 
New York Colonial History, published by the state, though others might be added. 
On May 31, 1698 (vol. iv. p. 345), there were taken the “Depositions of Henry 
& Joseph, two of the Maquase nation, who are of full age, & have been con- 
verts to the Christian Faith for about eight years past.” The year before they had 
signed a deed, and three years before had been on the war-path together. He was 
thus probably born from 1673 to 1677, and was a prominent chief in 1701. In 
that year the principal chiefs of all the Five Nations signed the deed of the Beaver 
Lands. His name appears (vol. iv. p. 910) as “ Teoniahagarawe alias Hendrick.” 
It has a different spelling in December, 1746 (vol. vi. p. 315), being signed 
Teghkanagereghkough, but the sound differs but slightly. From one source I 
have had his name as Soi-en-ga-rah-ta, but the foregoing are official, and as they 
were written forty-five years apart, he was probably called thus through life. 

The Canadian Indians had a different name for him. In Vaudreuil’s report of 
Dieskau’s defeat at Lake George, September, 1755 (vol. x. p. 323), he says of the 
Mohawks, “I know, besides, that not a single one of their chiefs escaped, and that 
White Head, a great Mohawk chief, who had made an attack on our settlements, 
last war, had also fallen.” In 1746, as he was returning from Montreal, loaded 
with presents (vol. x. pp. 83, 89), he attacked a French lumber camp. In June, 
1747 (vol. x. p. 82), he came to the island of Montreal with a war party, and-is 
called “ Thoianoguen, White Head, a Mohawk,” but the name is spelled Thejano- 
guen three times on the same page. The same year a party scouting near Sche- 
nectady (vol. x. p. 122) thought they had “killed Toyenoguen, the Mohawk chief 
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who deceived us. All the Indians maintain that it is his scalp, which is remarkable 

in being clean and white.” It proved to be that of Big Fish, another prominent 

Mohawk chief. This was in August. In May, 1748 (p. 159), a war party went to 

strike a blow, “and carry off, if possible, the Mohawk chief named Theyaoguin.” 
In dealing with the English he was rarely called anything but Henry or 

Hendrick, and but for his signing one paper we might have no clue to his Indian 

name in New York. I do not remember whether it is given with an early portrait. 

W. M. BEAUCHAMP 

BALDWINSVILLE, NEW YORK. 





THE ANTIQUE CHINA WATER-PITCHER, 1775 


ITS MASONIC AND POETIC DECORATIONS 


In the Masonic Lodge at Edenton, North Carolina, which was established in 
1775 under a charter from the Duke of Beaufort, then grand master of masons in 
England, there is a very old and unique china pitcher, supposed to have been 
purchased as a water-pitcher when the lodge was first organized. It is beauti- 
fully decorated ; on one side is a ship under full sail, on another some scene con- 
nected with the exploits of the Knights Templar, and on the third the following 
verses interwoven with the different masonic emblems : 


‘* No sect in the world can with Masonry compare, 
So ancient, so noble the badge which they wear, 
That all other orders however esteemed, 

Inferior to Masonry justly are deem’d. 
We always are free, 
And forever agree, 
Supporting each other, 
Brother helps brother, 
No mortals on earth are so friendly as we. 


The greatest of Monarchs, the wisest of men, 
Freemasonry honoured again and again, 
And nobles have quitted all other delights, 
With joy to preside o’er our mystical rites. 
We always are free, etc. 
Tho’ some may pretend we’ve no secrets to know, 
Such idle opinions their ignorance show, 
While others with raptures cry out they’re revealed, 
In Freemasons’ bosoms they still lie concealed. 
We always are free, etc. 
Coxcombical pedants may say what they can, 
Abuse us, ill use us, and laugh at our plan, 
We'll temper our mortar, enliven our souls, 
And join in a chorus o’er full flowing bowls. 


We always are free, etc.” 
RICHARD DILLARD, M.D. 
EDENTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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OvERWORK—There has been so much 
justly said about the prejudicial effects 
of overwork, especially in using up the 
powers of man and cutting short his life, 
that it may be hastily assumed by some 
that work itself is opposed to the length 
of days. This, however, is a fatal mis- 
take. Whatever may be proved con- 
cerning the comparative tendencies of 
different employments to shorten life, it 
will always be found that a life of idle- 
ness will surpass them all. The facul- 
ties of man, used and not abused, serve 
not only to benefit the world, but even 
more to bénefit himself. His health, 
happiness, and length of life depend 
largely upon the regular, steady, and 
full—not excessive—employment of his 
powers. 


He who neglects this law and 
suffers them to run to waste, leading an 
aimless and vacant life, will reap the 
penalty quite as much in his own in- 
ferior condition, physical and mental, as 
in any external loss he may sustain.— 
Montreal Star. 


ONE OF THE PERRIN FAMILY OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA—Hubert Howe Bancroft, in 
his Chronicles of the Builders of the Com- 
monwealth, vol. iii., says: “ The Perrins 
of South Carolina were of Huguenot 
origin, and settled in that state at a very 
early day. The Burt family, of English 
descent, were likewise among the early 
settlers of the pet colony of England. 
The Perrins and the Burts were people 
of prominence and influence in the South. 
Edward Burt Perrin, a scion of both 
these families, was born in 1839, at 
Burton’s Hill, a noted place in Alabama. 


When fifteen years of age he was 
thoroughly prepared to enter the College 
of South Carolina, the standard of which 
at that time was quite as high as that of 
any other college in the United States.” 
He was graduated with honor, and later 
on was graduated from the School of 
Medicine. After the war he became 
possessed with the spirit of pioneer 
enterprise and removed to California, 
where he bought extensive tracts of 
land. In 1870 and 1871 he began to 
get the idea of irrigating the Fresno 
plains, where his investments were lo- 
cated, clearly into his mind. There was 
no rain, when rain was most needed. 
There was sometimes a rain-cloud to be 
seen beyond the San Joaquin river, but 
it stayed there. ‘“ Who,” exclaimed he, 
“would believe that a cloud could not 
have crossed a river!’ Having obtained 
from his observation of natural law the 
initial idea of irrigation and being gifted 
with unconquerable will, tireless energy, 
and sanguine temperament, he made 
preparations on a large scale, and be- 
came one of the chief factors in the 
work of subduing the desert—develop- 
ing the arid tracts of land on the Pacific 
coast into productive farms and gardens 
of beauty. 


THE SECRET OF STYLE—“ The secret 
of art is incommunicable,” says Walter 
Blackburn Harte, in the March Mew 
England Magazine. “ Every writer ulti- 
mately succeeds through his failures ; 
that is, if he can recognize his failures. 
Some writers fail through their successes. 
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The study of models in literature is use- 
less ; imitation is fatal, for it precludes 
the idea of native force. Style is simply 
individuality ; it cannot be acquired. 
A man with good intelligence can be- 
come a scholar if he gives his life to it, 
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but he cannot learn to write a sonnet, an 
essay, ora novel. A great writer is not 
made by the study of literature, but by 
the study of men. It is in the streets, 
and not in the library, that Fieldings 
and Dickenses are made.” 


QUERIES 


GREAT WALL IN CHINA—Who built 
the great wall in China, and how did it 
compare in length and the time taken in 
its construction with the Erie canal ? 

WEBSTER MCCAULEY 

GRAND RAPIDs, MICHIGAN. 





THE MINE ROAD—Is the “Mine 
road,” so called, which used to extend 


from Esopus, near Kingston, New York, 
through the upper valley of the Dela- 
ware, still in existence? And is it still 
known as the “Mine road”? Did 
John Adams ever take the “ Mine road” 
as an eligible route of travel in going 
from Boston to Philadelphia ? 
H. P. FELLows 
BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


REPLIES 


ORIGIN OF THE RING IN THE MAR- 
RIAGE CEREMONY [xxvii. 393|—The use 
of the ring in-the marriage ceremony 
is so old a custom that no certain date 
can be given in regard to its origin. 
Tertullian, an ancient father of the 
Christian church, mentions it in his cele- 
brated Apology for Christians. ‘Ter- 
tullian flourished in the latter part of 
the first century and the early half of 
the second century of the Christian era. 
Another writer of the first century, 
Pliny the elder, speaks of it, and says 
that in his time the Romans used an 
iron ring without any jewel. Wheatly 
{a modern writer), in his Rational 
Illustration of the Book of Common 
Prayer of the Church of England, 
says: “In the old manual in the use of 
Salisbury, before the minister proceeds 


to the marriage, he is directed “0 ask 
the woman's dowry, (viz.) the tokens of 
spousage; and by these tokens of spousage 
are to be understood rings, or money, or 
some other things to be given to the woman 
by the man; which said giving is called 
subarration (i.¢., wedding or covenant- 
ing), especially when tt is done by the 
giving of a ring.’’ The italics are the 
author’s. Wheatly further says: “The 
reason why the ring was pitched upon 
for the pledge, rather than anything 
else, I suppose was, because anciently 
the ring was a seal, by which all orders 
were signed, and things of value secured ; 
and therefore the delivery of it was a 
sign that the person to whom it was 
given was admitted into the highest 
friendship and trust.” To omit the 
ring in the marriage ceremony is really 
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to weaken the bride’s (or wife's) claim 
to her “right of dower.” For the wed- 
ding ring, in ancient times in England, 
was a proof of legal marriage. Clergy- 
men are often asked (even by brides) to 
omit the “ring ceremony,” as it is com- 
monly called. It may be done; but the 
ceremony is really more unquestionably 
legal with aring. I give these answers 
to the questions asked in your magazine, 
as they are often asked me personally, 
before solemnizing the wedlock of 
parties about to enter the marriage state. 


CHARLES H. GARDINER 
BRIDGEHAMPTON, NEw YORK. 


ORIGIN OF THE RING IN THE MAR- 
RIAGE CEREMONY [xxvii. 393]—Wed- 
ding rings seem to have been worn by 
the Jews prior to Christian times. It 


has been said, that as the delivery of the 
signet ring to any one was a sign of con- 
’ fidence, so the delivery of a ring by the 
husband to the wife indicated that she 


was admitted into his confidence. An- 
other explanation is, that the form of the 
ring symbolizes eternity and constancy ; 
and it has been alleged that the left 
hand was chosen to denote the wife’s 
subjection to her husband, and the third 
finger because it thereby pressed a vein 
which was supposed to communicate 
directly with the heart. A ring has been 
much used at betrothal as well as mar- 
riage, and in many parts of the continent 
of Europe a wedding ring is worn by the 
husband as well as the wife. In Iceland 
the ceremony of betrothal used to be 
accompanied by the bridegroom passing 
his four fingers and thumb through a 
large ring, and in this manner receiving 
the hand of the bride, as represented in 
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a woodcut in an old edition of Olaus 
Magnus. As lately as 1780, the practice 
existed in Orkney of a man and woman 
plighting their faith at the standing 
stones of Stenness, by joming their hands 
through the perforated stone of Odin. 

WILL CHADDOCK 

BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


ANSWER TO THE QUERY—“ Origin 
of the Ring in the Marriage Ceremony,” 
May number, 1892. The practice of 
putting on a wedding ring was intro- 
duced about A.p. 600. The ring is 
emblematical of eternity, constancy, and 
purity. Wheatly, in his Commentary on 
the Book of Common Prayer, says, 
“ With this signification it has been used 
by Christians in all ages, and all parts of 
the church.” There can be little doubt 
that the ring was selected rather than 
anything else, because anciently it was a 
seal by which orders were signed and 
things of value secured. That it was 
used among the old Romans is vouched 
for by the most undoubted authorities. 
Tertullian is perhaps the most ancient of 
the Christian fathers—see Afology, c. 6., 
p. 7—who has discoursed particularly 
upon this subject. Bishop Jeremy Tay- 
lor, styled “the Shakespeare of Theolo- 
gy,” preached a famous sermon (to be 
found in his works), entitled “‘ The Wed- 
ding Ring.” Originally the ring was 
placed on the first finger of the bride’s 
right hand, with the words, “in the name 
of the Father”; then on the second, with 
the words, “and of the Son”; and next 
on the third, with the words, “of the Holy 
Spirit”; but afterward it was transferred 
to the left hand, to make a distinction 
from the bishop’s, which is worn on the 
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right hand. It was an old belief that a 
particular vein proceeded from the fourth 
finger of the left hand to the heart. 
Mary, “ Queen of Scots,” was married 
with “¢hkree rings, the middle one a 
diamond. President Lincoln inscribed 
on the inside of the wedding ring he 
gave his wife—which was taken from 
her finger as she lay in the coffin by 
her son Robert—this sentiment: Love 
zs Eternal, than which it would be dif- 
ficult to find in the literature of the 
wedding ring anything more beautiful. 
GEORGE G. HEPBURN 
New York CITY. 


PORTRAIT OF LA SALLE [xxvii. 393 |— 
The portrait catalogue in Hackley pub- 
lic library of Muskegon, Michigan, re- 
fers “W. A. C.” to Winsor’s Narrative 
and Critical History, vol. iv., page 244, 
where appears a woodcut of La Salle, 
with the following note regarding its 
original : “ This follows a design given 
in Gravier (pp. 1, 202), said to be based 
on an engraving preserved in the Biblio- 
théque de Rouen, entitled ‘ Cavilli de la 
Salle Frangois,’ and is the only picture 
Meriting notice, except possibly a small 
vignette of which Gravier gives a fac- 
simile in his ‘ Cavelier de la Salle.’ Mr. 
Parkman has a photograph, given to him 
by Gravier, of a modern painting drawn 
from the first of these two pictures.” 

S. H. Miner, Librarian 


PORTRAIT OF LA SALLE [xxvii. 393 ]— 
The frontispiece of Zhe Magazine of 
American History for May, 1882, is a 
fine steel engraving of the portrait of La 
Salle, from a photograph of the original 
painting, furnished by Gabriel Gravier, 
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honorary president of the Normand 
Geographical Society, who contributes 
tothe same number of this magazine an 
interesting article on La Salle. 

EDITOR OF MAGAZINE 


FAIR WOMEN [xxvii. 315 |—The names 
of the characters referred to in Tenny- 
son’s “Dream of Fair Women” are as 
follows : Helen of Troy, Iphigenia, Cleo- 
patra, Jephthah’s daughter, “ Fair Rosa- 
mond,” Margaret Roper, daughter to 
Sir Thomas More, Joan of Arc, and 
Eleanor of Castile. B.C. 5. 


COOPERSTOWN, NEW YorRK. 


Fair WOMEN [xxvii. 315 ]—In Tenny- 
son’s “Dream of Fair Women,” verses 
21-24, Helen of Troy is described ; and 
Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon, is 
introduced in verses 25-29. Cleopatra 
appears, through a very thin disguise, in 
the following verses. “ That maiden 
pure,” who “died to save her father’s 
vow,” was Jephthah’s daughter. “ Fair 
Rosamond’s”’ real name was Jane Clif- 
ford, daughter of Lord Clifford, loved 
by Henry II., and by him concealed in 
a labyrinth. She. was poisoned by 
Henry’s queen, the “angered Eleanor.” 
“Morn broadened . . . ere I sawher, 
who clasped in her last trance, her mur- 
dered father’s head,” refers to Margaret 
Roper, daughter of Sir Thomas More. 
Joan of Arc was also called the “ Maid 
of Orleans.” She who “ drew forth the 
poison with her balmy breath,” was 
Eleanor of Castile, first wife of Edward 
I. of England; and this touching inci- 
dent is said to have occurred at the time 


of Edward’s crusade. 
ALIciA DE BirRD 
WoostTER, OHIO. 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The stated meeting for May was held on 
Tuesday evening, 3d instant, Hon. 
John A. King in the chair. The libra- 
rian reported the receipt of the bequest 
of Colonel Thomas F. De Voe, consisting 
of twenty-seven volumes of manuscripts, 
one hundred and four volumes of scrap 
books, and a number of specimens of 
American and foreign copper currency. 
Also, that the president had presented a 
“mile of a view of New York city 
engraved in 1717. The president read 
the following letter from General de 
Peyster : 

“ May 3, 1892. 
Hon. Joun A. KING, 
President of the N. Y. Historical Society : 


Honored and Dear Sir: I take great 


pleasure in presenting to the New York 
Historical Society a collection of manu- 
scripts preserved by the De Peyster and 
Watts families for many generations. 
The collection consists of deeds, letters, 
accounts, etc., etc., dating from the time 
of Governor Stuyvesant to the present 


period. I desire that they be designated 
The de Peyster Papers, as my gift 
supplements the manuscripts presented 
heretofore by my beloved and honored 
father, Frederick de Peyster, Esq., who 
was so long identified with the work and 
progress of the society. 
I remain, dear sir, with great regard, 
Respectfully yours, 
J. WatTs DE PEysTER.” 


The following resolutions, offered by 
Mr. Edward F. de Lancey, were 
adopted : 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of the New 


York Historical Society be, and hereby 
are, given to General John Watts de Pey- 
ster for the unique and most valuable gift 
of the ancient historical manuscripts, doc- 
uments, maps, and deeds, so long in the 
possession of this distinguished New 
York family, of which he is a well-known 
representative, a gift which illustrates in 
the clearest and strongest manner New 
York as a Dutch colony and English 
province, an independent sovereignty, 
and the greatest member of the present 
republic of the United States of North 
America. 

Resolved, That the collection be added 
to that formerly given to the society by 
the donor’s honored father, one of its 
presidents, and that in honor of the 
father and son the joint collection be 
denominated Zhe de Peyster Papers.” 

The paper of the evening, entitled 
“ Historical Reminiscences of Our New 
Parks,” was read by Mr. Fordham 
Morris. 


THE MAINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY cel- 
ebrated its seventieth anniversary on the 
eleventh of April, by a dinner, and many 
interesting speeches and reminiscences. 
A phonograph in one corner of the din- 
ing-room discoursed orchestral music 
during the courses of the banquet, while 
the long-distance telephone, connected 
with New York, Worcester, Boston, and 
Providence, brought congratulations from 
the historical societies in those places. 

President Baxter, after the dinner, 
made a very able address, in which he 
called attention to the honorable men 
who had been concerned in the life and 
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prosperity of the institution since its 
birth. He said: “ To-day the Maine 
Historical Society has reached the age 
of three-score and ten years, and it has 
been thought fitting to commemorate the 
event in an appropriate manner. Sev- 
enty years ago to-day the first meeting 
of the society was held in the council 
chamber in this city, and Albion K. Par- 
ris, afterwards governor of the state, was 
chosen president ; Benjamin Hasey, re- 
cording, and Edward Russell, corre- 
sponding secretaries; Prentiss Mellen, 
treasurer ; and Edward Payson, librarian : 
men of honored memory.” After nam- 


ing many of the society’s officers during 
the seventy years, he said: “Can any 
society exhibit a roll of officers extend- 
ing over a like period of time, contain- 
ing more honored names than these ? 
Societies are made or marred by the men 


who manage them, and the present hon- 
ored position of the Maine Historical 
Society is wholly due to the high char- 
acter of the men who have composed its 
board of management. Had it fallen into 
bad hands, how different would have been 
its record ! I doubt not that I but 
echo your own opinions, when I declare 
that I believe no man has ever occupied 
office in the Maine Historical Society, 
who has for a moment permitted self- 
interest to interfere with his duty to the 
society.” Among other speakers of the 
evening were Rev. Dr. H. S. Burrage, 
Hon. J. H. Drummond, Franklin C. 
Payson, a descendant of the first libra- 
rian, Mr. J. S. Locke of Saco, and Mr. 
Clarence Hale. 


THE CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held its quarterly meeting on the even- 
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ing of April 19, in its hall in Dearborn 
avenue, Chicago, President Edward G. 
Mason in the chair. Interesting reports 
were read covering a long list of valuable 
donations, and following these reports Mr. 
Wm. J. Onahan read a memorial paper 
on the life and works of the late distin- 
guished historian, John Gilmary Shea. 
At its close, Mr. S. H. Kerfoot, in 
moving the usual vote of thanks, compli- 
mented the author and spoke of the 
permanent value of such papers as con- 
tributions to current history. In second- 
ing the motion, the secretary remarked 
that no historical library would be com- 
plete without the works of Dr. Shea, and 
of their great comparative value in hav- 
ing been written from a particular stand- 
point. The motion was unanimously 
adopted ; after which the members and 
visitors present had the pleasure of view- 
ing the elevation and interior plans of 
the society’s proposed new building, now 
exhibited to the public for the first time. 


THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SO- 
cieTY held its regular meeting on May 3, 
listening to a paper by Mr. William D. 
Ely, entitled “A Keyhole for Roger 
Williams's Key ; or A Study of the Tenth 
Chapter ‘Of the Earth and the Fruits 
Thereof.’” The subject indicated a 
historical paper, and was at the same 
time sufficiently enigmatical to excite 
curiosity among students of history as to 
what it was all about. The majority of 
the audience were surprised to find that 
the real topic for which they required a 
key was “beans.” Roger Williams, on 
his voyage to England in 1643, wrote a 
chapter on the fruits of the earth in this 
new world, but he omitted “ beans.” 
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HISTORY OF THE CENTENNIAL CELE- 
BRATION OF THE INAUGURATION 
OF GEORGE WASHINGTON’ AS 
FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Edited by CLARENCE WINTHROP 
BowEN, Ph.D. Folio, pp.673. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1892. 

This magnificent volume, announced in our 
May issue, is now before us. As a record of 
the great celebration in New York of 1889, 
which occupied three days and attracted the 
attention af the whole civilized world, it is 
beyond price, and will be treasured by its 
fortunate possessors through their lives and 
handed by them along into the centuries to 
come with patriotic pride. It is a sumptuous 
folio, containing seven hundred or more illustra- 
tions of historic importance, elegantly printed 
on calendered paper, with full descriptions in the 
text of the different features of the exercises, 
parades, entertainments, and exhibits of portraits 
and relics. It is a bewildering book because of 
its magnitude. But the reader who wishes to 
find specific descriptions and data and pictures 
may easily do so by turning to the table of con- 
tents, as, for instance, to that of ‘‘the march 
up Wall street, the entertainment at the Law- 
yers’ Club, and the public reception at the 
City Hall” on April 29, the sketch of which 
was prepared by William Gascon Hamilton, 
chairman of the committee on states, him- 
self the grandson of Alexander Hamilton. 
This is a chapter of intense interest, where 
the illustrations forcibly assist the memory in 
recalling the whole scene, and where fifty-two 
pages are devoted to chronicling the varied pro- 
ceedings. Nothing could be more welcome for 
preservation than the facsimile of a photograph 
of the banquet of that day at the Lawyers’ Club 
in the Equitable building, in which many of 
the principal guests are readily recognized in 
the portraiture. 

Opening the work at random, the ninth chap- 
ter attracts special admiration, prepared by Asa 
Bird Gardiner, LL.D., chairman of the com- 
mittee on navy, in which we have the brilliant 
scene on New York bay reproduced for a perpet- 
ual delight in word pictures and in photographic 
pictures, with the names of all who were spe- 
cially concerned in its success, and many of their 
portraits. It is a wonderful and an imperish- 
able showing of the progress of the country in a 
hundred years, in population, wealth, prosperity, 
in the arts and sciences, and its influence among 
the nations of the earth. Again, the table of 
contents leads the explorer to the description of 
the centennial ball, prepared by William Jay, 
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the great-grandson of Chief Justice John Jay, 
a ball that was attended by over seven thousand 
persons, and will stand out in history as one of 
the striking events of the centennial. 

In the twelfth chapter the exercises of the 
3oth of April, inauguration day, are described 
at length by the editor, Dr. Bowen, and the text 
is profusely and felicitously illustrated. Im- 
pressive services in the churches formed the 
first feature of that memorable morning, the 
historical St. Paul’s chapel being opened for 
President Harrison and other distinguished 
guests, on which occasion Bishop Potter said: 
**One hundred years ago there knelt within 
these walls a man to whom, above all others in 
history, this nation is indebted. . Weare 
here this morning to thank God for so great a 
gift as our country, to commemorate the inci- 
dents of which this day is the one hundredth 
anniversary, and to recognize the responsibilities 
which a century so eventful has laid upon us.” 
The literary exercises at the Sub-treasury build- 
ing in Wall street are sketched in vivid language, 
and accompanied with several photographic pic- 
tures of the scene. The oration of Chauncey 
M. Depew is quoted in full, also the beautiful 
prayer of Rev. Dr. Storrs, and the poem by 
John Greenleaf Whittier ‘‘ The Vow of Wash- 
ington,” which was read by Dr. Bowen. The 
military parade, described in the succeeding 
chapter, was prepared by General S. Van Rens- 
selaer Cruger, and forms a very stirring account, 
with its admirable views along the route, which 
provide excellent portraits of nearly all the most 
prominent men from the different states. The 
seventeenth chapter concerns the banquet of 
that evening at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
with the names of all who participated, and the 
brilliant speeches of that evening are reported 
in full. General Cruger contributes the chapter 
on the civic and industrial parade, conducted 
by Major-General Daniel Butterfield, which, 
like all portions of the work, is profusely illus- 
trated, and Dr. Bowen adds an_ interesting 
chapter on ‘‘ The Celebration throughout the 
United Siates.” The closing portion of the 
volume (nearly one-fourth of the whole) is de- 
voted to scholarly ‘t Notes on Portraits.” It 
should be mentioned, however, that Richard 
Watson Gilder has contributed an exceptionally 
welcome chapter on ‘‘The Washington Me- 
morial Arch,” illustrated with a fine pictureof the 
laying of the corner-stone of the new structure, 
and also withan excellent facsimile of the drawing 
for the permanent arch by the architect, Stanford 
White. The index to the work is elaborate and 
well arranged, and proves an unfailing guide to 
names and subjects. Those who were interested 
in the art exhibits of the centennial will do well 
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to read the chapter on ‘‘ The Loan Exhibition 
of Historical Portraits and Relics,” by William 
A. Coffin, manager of the committee on art and 
exhibition. This remarkable volume has so 
many features of special value, each one seem- 
ingly the best and of superior interest, that we 
“can only call attention to the whole in this brief 
manner. The edition is limited to one thousand 
copies ; thus, as the years roll it will unfortu- 
nately be a very scarce book, for the price is so 
low, only $30, that the few copies remaining at 
the present time will be very quickly sold. 


OF 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE CITY 
CLEVELAND, and Other Sketches. 
Harvey RICE. I2mo, pp. 238. 
Lee & Shepard. 1892. 
‘Cleveland, the Beautiful City,” is the cover 

title of this pretty memorial volume, the frontis- 
piece of which is a photograph of thestatue erect- 
edin honor of that sturdy pioneer, General Moses 
Cleveland, founder of the city that bears his 
name. It is well to have the historical facts 
connected-with every town preserved in fitting 
shape, and it would be still better if every town 
required of its school children frequent recita- 
tions and examinations in the matter of immedi- 
ate local history. It is more than likely that 
nine out of ten pupils in the Cleveland public 
schools have a misty idea that their native town 
is named after the ex-president, and possibly a 
large proportion of the adult population is no 
better informed. Nearly all the other sketches 
are in the historical vein, and the author may pe 
congratulated on having produced a book that 
will be acceptable to all who know the beauti- 
ful town whose praises he has thus brought 
before the public. 


JUSTICE: Being Part IV. of the Principles of 


Ethics. By HERBERT SPENCER. 12mo, pp. 

291. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1I8gI. 

It is sad, and yet in the natural order of 
things, to record the probable inability of Her- 
bert Spencer to finish the work that he had 
marked out for himself. It is now twelve years 
since the wor!d learned that his important stud- 
ies in ethics must be interrupted. The actual 
collapse did not come until 1886, when the 
distinguished author was obliged for four years 
to rest entirely from his literary work. When, 
in 1890, he was able once more to resume his 
pen, he decided that the subject of the pres- 
ent volume demanded his first attention, since 
he could not reasonably hope to complete the 
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schedule that he had marked out for himself. 
Should health permit, he has no intention of 
abandoning the comprehensive scheme so bril- 
liantly inaugurated more than a generation ago. 
All friends of progressive thought will hope 
that this valuable life will be prolonged to effect, 
at least approximately, the completion of the 
task that he alone can satisfactorily realize. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. By RoBert REID Howl- 
SON. I2mo, pp. 936. Richmond, Virginia : 
Everett Waddey Company. 1892. 

This well-conceived work is intended for 
studious boysand girls in schools and academies, 
for students in colleges and universities, and 
for home reading in all the intelligent families 
of the country. It embraces in one volume a 
minute and comprehensive statement and view 
of all the most important facts in our history. 
It has no mapsand few illustrations—the author 
remarking that it ‘‘is a work on history, not 
geography,” and expressing his belief that object 
lessons of such character contribute to lower the 
standard of historical erudition. It is written 
in a rapidly flowing, concise, and engaging style, 
and is one of those books which could be read 
aloud with pleasure and profit in the class-room, 
the reading circle, or at the winter fireside. The 
story of the revolution is admirably told, the 
author having apparently made himself familiar 
with scores of authorities on the subject and used 
them to intelligent advantage. ‘‘ George 
Washington’s Presidency ” is perhaps one of the 
best chapters in the book ; and following it, the 
administration of each president forms a chap- 
ter, down to the present time. In the ‘‘ Con- 
cluding Summary” the author says: ‘‘ When 
the United States became a confederated repub- 
lic only three other republics existed in the 
world ; viz., Switzerland, Holland, and San 
Marino. But in 1844, after the lapse 
of barely a century, we find forty-one controlling 
sovereignties in the world, and of these not less 
than twenty were republics. Since 1884 another 
great republic has been added to the world’s 
sovereignties ; that of Brazil, which has an area 
of three million two hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-four square 
miles. It is a mere question of time 
when other monarchies will become republics. 
As fast as the people gain the education and 
morality needed for self-government they will 
discard kings and establish republics.” The 
volume is provided with a good index, which 
adds materially to its value. It is a work we 
can heartily commend. 
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day of 1780, 231; first woolen fac- 
tory, 236. 

Continental congress, sketches of 
the delegates from Ga., noticed,79. 

Cooper, William F., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, er. 81, 8s. 

Copstans, illiam p, portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Corbin, D. T., portrait in the paint- 
ing, the U. S. electoral commis- 
sion, 1877, 81, 86. 

Corcoran, William W., portrait in 


recious ' 
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the painting, the U.S. electoral 
commission, 81, 84. 

Coronado, Francesco V. de, explorer 
of New Mexico, 299. 

Corsa, Andrew, guide to General 
Washington, 405, 414. 

Corvaizier, E. P., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 85. 

Cosby, William, governor N.Y., 317. 

Cowley, Charles, the minority re- 
port of the U.S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 8t ; sketch of Josiah 
G. Abbott, 95. 

Cox, Samuel S., rtrait in*the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Crandall, C. a Old Trinity chimes, 


a poem, 297. 

Crandall, Ww. I., the old and the new 
in history, 342. 

Crane, W. C., engraved portraits of 
Corea peepee of, 99, 101. 

Crawford, _-» portrait in the 
painting, the U.S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Crawford, Col. William, his services, 


48. 

Creasy, Edward, the fifteen decisive 
battles of the world, noticed, 320. 

Crockett, David, anecdotes of, 385. 

Cromwell, Mrs. E. S.. portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Cromwell, Oliver, descendants in 
the U. S., 393. 

Cromwell’s creek, N. Y., Indian 
name for, 415. 

Cronau, Rudolf, his discoveries con- 
cerning Columbus, 161. 

Croswell, Harry, his trial for libel 
on President Jetterson 234, 315. 
Crotona park, N. Y. city, historical 

reminiscences of, 413. 

Crozat, Antoine, receives royal grant 
of Louisiana, 306. 

Curtis, W. E., portrait in the paint- 
ing, the U. e electoral commis- 
sion, 1877, 81, 89. 

Cutler, Augustus W., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 


AVIS, Andrew McF., the social 
and _ intellectual position of 
George Bancroft, 232. 

Davis, Ishmael, one of the first set- 
tlers of Buchanan county, Mo., 213. 

Davis, Jefferson, the petition for the 
release of. as a prisoner of war, 
61; introduces amendment to bill 
in congress, respecting slavery in 
the territories, 204. 

De Bird, Alicia, the characters in 
Tennyson’s poem, dream of fair 
women, 478. 

Dee, M. J., portrait in the painting, 
the U. S. electoral commission, 


x87, 81, 89. 

De Soto, Sasaende, explores the 
Mississippi river, his death, 299 ; 
his explorations in Alabama, 304. 

De Lancey, Edward F., the king’s 

rsona. — in England, and 
ow it forced his subjects in 
America, against their wishes, 
into a success{ul revolution, 395, 


431- 

De Lancey, James, lieut.-colone! of 
the loyalist rangers, 407. 

De Lancey, Peter, proprietor of De 
Lancey’s mills, 40. 
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De Lancey’s mills, N. Y., view of, 


407. 
Delaware, Thomas West, governor 
of Va., 72. 
Detroit, Mich., surrender, 1812, 343. 
Diaz, Bartholomew, his voyage, 3. 
Dickens, Charles, letters, noticed, 


239. 

Dillard, Richard, antique china 
water pitcher, 1775, 474. 

Dix, Rev. Morgan, loyalty to our 
country, past and future, 26s. 

Doniphan, -» one of the pio- 
neer lawyers of Liberty, Mo., 215 ; 
his services in the Mexican war, 
216; ancestry of, 300. 

Doniphan, John, a group of Mis- 
souri’s giant lawyers, 213. 

Dorr, Henry C., the controversy be- 
tween the proprietors and free- 
holders of Providence, R. I., 158. 

Dorsey, Mrs. Helen M.., portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Dorsey, Stephen W., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 85. 

Douglas, orge, portrait in the 
painting, the U.S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Douglas, Stephen A., his views of 
slavery in the territories of U. S., 
205, 206. 

Douglass, Frederick, portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Drake, Charles D., chief justice, por- 
trait in the painting, the electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Draper, Lyman C., memoir of, 75. 

— of fair women, characters 
in the poem, 315, 478. 

Du Bois, B. H. did’ the Norse dis- 
cover America? 369. 

Duer, John, his last interview with 
Alexander Hamilton, 417. 


| ag Arthur W., the church 

. of England in Nova Scotia, 
and the tory clergy of the revolu- 
tion, noticed, 78. 

Edenton, N. & masonic lodge, 
owner of water pitcher, 1775, 474. 

Edmunds, George F., member of t: 
S. electoral commission, 1877, por- 
trait, 81, 84. 

Edmunds, Mrs. Susan M., portrait 
in the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1377, 81, 86. 

Eggleston, Edward, the faith doctor, 
a story of N. Y., noticed, 239. 

Ellsworth, Oliver, one cf the Rens. 
ers of the Clicsophic society, 17; 
incident of his college life at 
Princeton, 18. 

Ely, William D., Roger Williams’s 
chapter on fruits of the earth, 480. 

Emery, Matthew G., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

England, church of, ceremonies, 70, 
153; national tune of, 152; the 
domesday book, 236 ; social move- 

a noticed, +. 
nvelopes, origin of, 313. 

Srvies’ Pics. ol v2 R, colonial 
memories and their lesson, 325. 

Esopus, N. Y., the mine road, 476. 

| sate ag eg history, noticed, 77. 

Evans, Hugh D., author of the code 
of laws for the colony of Md. in 
Liberia, 395. 
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Evarts, William M., portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Ewing, Thomas, portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1277, 81, 86. 


AITH DOCTOR, noticed, 239. 
Fassett, Mrs. C. Adele, U. S. 
electoral commission, 1877, painted 

by, 81, 84, 85, 89; portrait, 81, 8¢. 

Fassett, Flora, = Sea in the paint- 
ing, the e electoral commis- 
sion, 187 

Fellows, 2 
Esopus, N. Y” 

Fernow, Barthold, oe churches and 
schools of N. Y., 236. 

Ferree, Barr, the historical Ameri- 
can. exhibition at Madrid, 147. 

Fe homas portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Field, David D., rtrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Field, Mrs. Virginia, portrait in 
the painting, the U.S. electoral 
commission, 1887, 81, 85. 

Field, Stephen J., associate justice 
U supreme court, member of 
electoral commission, 1877, 81, 84. 

Fish, Hamilton, secretary of state, 

’s. ; portrait in the painting, the 
electoral commission, 1877, 81, 85. 

Fish, Mrs. Julia K., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 85. 

Fishback, W. O., portrait in the 
painting, the U. — — com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 

Fiske, John, the ioe ery of Amer- 
ica, noticed, 399 

Fitch, C. W., portrait in the paint- 
ing, the U. . ‘raat commis- 
sion, 1877, 8 

Fitzgerald, ‘David, the Harleian col- 
lection, 

Flagg, Jo - H., portrait in the 
painting, the U: . electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 8s. 

Flanagan, Charles A. » Portrait in the 
painting, the U. S.’electoral com- 
mission, 1877 81, 89. 

Fleming, Edwin, portrait in the 
painting, the U. . electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Florida West, a short-lived Ameri- 
can state, 24; the electoral vote, 
1876, minority report of the U.S. 
electoral commission, 82; pur- 
chased from Spain, 199; early 
voyages to, 298. 

Follett, Miss, Henry Clay the first 
political speaker of house, 156. 

Forbes, Gen. John, his services in 
the French war, 45. 

Forney, William H., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 8C. 

Fort St. Louis de la Mobile, 306. 

Fortunate islands, discovered, 1. 

Fortuny, Mariano, view of the rare 
vase painted by, 243- 

Foster, Charles, portrait in the 
painting, the U.S _ electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Fowler, Robert ‘L.. the trial of 
Henry Croswell for libel on Jef- 
ferson, 31 

Franklin, Benjamin, notes on the 
original portraits of, 316, 472. 


mine road, 
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Frelinghuysen, Frederick T., mem- 
ber of U. S. electoral commission, 
1877, portrait, 81, 84. 

Frelinghuysen, Miss M. Y., portrait 
in the painting, the U. S. "electoral 
commission, he 81, 86. 

French, John R portrait in the 
painting, the U.S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 85. 

French war, services of Scotch, 44. 

Froude, J. A., the divorce ot Cath- 
erine of Aragon, noticed, 160. 


ADDIS, Maj. Thomas, his ser- 
vices, 48. 

Gaines, Mrs. Myra Clark, portrait 
in the painting, the sg electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 

Gaines, Richard it — first acad- 
emy at Richmond, Va., 158. 

Gallatin, Albert, his views. on slav- 
ery in the territories, 139. 

Galvez, Bernard de, governor cf 
La., his expedition against West 
Florida, 25. 

Ganong, W. F., the St. ee of the 
northeastern boundary, 7 

Gardennier. James B., unent pioneer 
lawyers of Sparta, Mo. + 213. 

Gardiner, Charles H., the oldest 
tombstones in N. Y., 152; origin 
of the wedding yon in the mar- 
riage ceremony, 4 

Garfield, James A., apie of U.S. 
electoral commission, 1877, por- 
trait, 81, 84. 

Garfield, Mrs. James A., portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 

Garrigues, Mrs. Adéle Mt. rtrait 
in the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Genealogy, the study of, 147, 315- 

Br eed and history in schools, 


Gare IIT., the first American andy 
to petition. 2393 his personal po 
c 


ause of the Amer- 
portrait, 


icy in Engla 
ican revolution, 395, 431; 


401. 
Georgia, sketches of delegates to 
the continental congress, noticed, 
79; not represented in congress, 
1784, 136; one delegate, wag 136 ; 

cedes lands to the U. S.. 
Gerard, James W., unpublished let- 
ters - 1779, 1780, 1814, contributed 


by, 

Giteon. “m M., 
ing, the U. 
sion, 1877, 81, 89. 

Gibson, Col. John, his services, 48. 

Gibson, Mrs. Mary M., portrait in 
the painting, the U.'S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Gibson, Randall 1 portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Gilmore, Samuel, first od of 
Buchanan county, Mo., 213. 

Gladstone, eh B., the adoption of 
surnames, 152. 

Glover, Rev. Alfred K., was Amer- 
ica discovered by the ¢ hinese? 30. 

Gobright, L. A., rtrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 89 5 

Goddard, Mr., portrait in the paint- 
ing, the v. a electoral commis- 


ook nbs ith 
bainte, origin of the 
“ee Gotham, 152. 


Faggot wen in the paint- 
electoral commis- 


rtrait in the 


Gordon, Charles, 
emgetne com- 


painting, the U. 
—, ng , 81,8 

Gordon, M annie H., portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Gordon, John portrait in the 
painting, the U.S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Gorham, George C., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 85. 

Gotham, origin of the word, 70, 152. 

Grand Lake, Indian name for, 72. 

Green, Ashbel, portrait in the’ ‘paint- 
ing, th e U.S. electoral commission, 
1877, 81, 86. 

Griffis, Rev. William E. , relations 
between the U. S. and Japan, 449. 

Gross, Charles, political history of 
Europe, translated by. noticed, 77. 

Guilford Battlefield Association, pro- 
posed monument for the battle- 
field, 395. 


HA. Eugene, portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Half-King, Indian’ chief, his opin- 
ion ! fashington’ s military abil- 
ity, 

Hall, P Prof. gg on tombstones 
in York, a., 157. 

Hall, Willard P., one of the pioneer 
lawyers of Sparta, Mo., 214. 

Hamilton, Alexander, first treasurer 
of U.S, 48; his view on the ordi- 
nance of 1787, 137 ; residence in N. 
Y., 336; his death, 337 ; last inter- 
view with John Duer, 417. 

Hamlin, Hannibal, portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, =877, 81, 

Hammond, Col. Mainwaring, ances- 


Hanford, *Fromas, the first Ameri- 
ican martyr to liberty, 158. 

Happy oh and other poems, no- 
ticed, 

Hardenbergh, A. A., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Hardenbergh, Mrs. Catherine, por- 
trait in the painting, the ag 
electoral commission, 1877, 81, 85. 

Harleian collection, origin of, 70, 71. 

Harmer, A. C., portrait in the paint- 
ing, the U. S. electoral commis- 
sion, :877, 81, 86, 

Harper, Robert G., favors the pro- 
hibition of slavery in the north- 
western territory, =39. 

Harris, Miriam C., an utter failure, 
a novel, noticed, 2 

Harrison, William ii. governor of 
Indiana territory, 141, 196. 

Hart, Albert B., epoch maps illus- 
trating American history, noticed, 


160. 

Hartford, Conn., incident of the 
dark day of 1780, 231. 

Harvey, Arthur, enterprise of —_— 
topher Columbus, 3 33 

Haskins, C. H., state AR. 3 om 
in Wisconsin, 156. 

Hatton, Frank, ae in the paint- 
ing, the U. S. electoral commission, 
1877, 81, 89. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., the electoral 
vote cast in 1876 for. minority re- 
port of the U. ¢ electoral commis- 
sion, 82. 





Hendrick, the Indian chief, 473. 

Henry of Portugal, the navigator, 
portrait, 1, 5 ; sketch of, 1, 37. 

Henry, Prof. Joseph, portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 85. 

Henry, Patrick, letters to John Ad- 
ams and Richard Henry Lee, 1776, 
on the affairs of the colonies, 54, 
57; life, correspondence, and 
a. noticed, 77, 398; in the 

a. convention, 1788, 211. 

Henry, William irt, correspond- 
ence of Patrick Henry, 54; life of 
Patrick Henry, noticed, 77, 398; 
the Virginia of the revolutionary 

riod, 114; Patrick Henry in the 
a. convention, 1788, 211. 

Hepburn, George C., origin of ring 
in the marriage ceremony, 477. 

Herbert, Annanias, portrait in the 
painting, the U.S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. e 

Hewitt, Abram S., portrait in th 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Hill, Benjamin H., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Hill, David, second session of the 
county court of Buchanan county, 
Mo., held at the iiouse of, 213. 

History and geography in schools, 


392. 

Hitz, John, portrait in the painting, 
the U. S. electoral commission, 
1877, 81, 85. 

Hoadley, George, portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Hoar, George F., member of U. S. 
electoral commission, 1877, por- 
trait, $1, 84; letter on the charac- 
ter of Judge Abbott, 92. 

Hoar, Mrs. Ruth A., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 85. 

Hoffman, Charles Ww, portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Hooker, Mrs. Charles E., portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 85. 

Horne, Edward, CClumbus portraits 
in the possession of, ro1. 

Hotchkiss, Thomas, Jr., secret soci- 
eties of Princeton university, 17. 

Howard, George A., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 84. 

Howe, Timothy _O., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Harrison, Robert R., history of 
United States, noticed, 482. 

Hudson river, earliest survey, 316. 

Hughes, Andrew S., of the pioneer 
lawyers of Sparta, Mo., 2:4. 

Hughson, Shirley C., General Fran- 
cis Marion's grave, 145. 

Hull, Gen. William, his surrender 
of Detroit, 1812, 343. 

Hunter’s island, N. ¥., the British 
defeated at, 412. 

Huntington, Collis P., biographical 
sketch of, 59. 

Hunton, Eppa, member of U. S. 
electoral commission, 1877, por- 
trait, 81, 84. 

Hurlbut, S. A.. rtrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 


INDEX 


Hutchinson, Anne, preacher and 
prophetess, 410. 
Hutton, Laurence, letters of Charles 


Dickens, noticed, 239. 


| bay oer slavery in, 140. 

Indiana, slavery in, 140, 196; 
first agricultural college, 286 ; uni- 
versity organized, 288. 

Indians, of Canada, 66; of L.ouisi- 
ana, 66, 312; contrasted with the 
English, 69; name for Grand 
Lake, 72; Columbus's treatment 
of the, 106, 110; name for Louis- 
bourg, 178; the origin of the ar- 
batus, a legend of the, 222; mode 
of grinding corn, 226; opinion of 
Washington's military ability, 232; 
attempt to teach them agricultura 
pursuits, 286; cede the Cherokee 
strip of land to U. S., 299; the 
Osage, Kansas, and Pawnee tribes, 
299; of Mexico, 301 ; Escanzaque 
tribe, 302; of Alabama, 305, 306, 
308, 388; at the capture of Detroit, 
1812, 345, 348, 352, 355; the Creek 
and Georgia tribes, 389, 390: 
the Creek war, 390: massacre of 
the Stockbridge Indians, 404; cld 
King Henérick, 473. 

Ingalls, John J., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S, electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 84. 

Ingham, Charles C., artist. portrait 
of De Witt Clinton, painted by, 


321, 323. 
International law. introduction to 
the study of, noticed, 319. 
Iowa, historical collections in, 313. 
Irvine, Gen. William, services, 47. 


ACKSON, Gen. Andrew, anec- 
dotes of, 385; defeats the Creek 
Indians, 39r. 

Jackson, Mary A.., life and letters of 
General Thomas J. Jackson, no- 
ticed, 240. 

Jackson, Gen. Thomas J. (Stone- 
wall), pen portraits of, 142; life 
of, noticed, 240. 

Janes, Emma, portrait in the paint- 
ing, the U. S. electoral commis- 
sion, 1877, 81, 89. 

Japan, relations Setween the U. S. 
and, 449. 

aponica, noticed, 78. 
arvis, Little, U. S. navy, life of, 
noticed, 159. 

Jefferson, Thomas, plan of govern- 
ment of the territories of U. S., 
and the prohibition of slavery, 
135; his views of the Mo. com- 
promise, 199; Croswell’s libel on, 


234, 315. 

Jenks, Geor e A., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

John If. of Portugal farms out the 
African trade, 2. 

John of Gaunt, king of Castile and 
Leon, portrait, 7. 

Johnson, E. Stoddart, portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Johnston, Mrs. A. D., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Johnston, Elizabeth B., portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Johnston, Saunders W., portrait in 
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the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Jones, Charles C., Jr., unpublished 
letter of Benjamin Rush, con- 
tributed by, 68; biographical 
sketches of delegates from Ga. to 
continental congress, noticed, 79. 

Jones, Charles W., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Jones, Capt. po Paul, sketch of 
the life of, 236. 

Judson, David, his letter describing 
the military operations, 1780, 466, 
Jumel house, N. Y. city, incidents 

of the, 417, 418. 


.—— historical society, an- 
nual meeting, election of offi- 
cers, 397. 

Kasson, fonn A,, portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Kauffmann, g H., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Keim, De 3B. R., portrait in the 
painting, the U.S. electoral] com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Kelby, William, Churchill's poems, 


153. 

Kelley, William D., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Kennedy, L. W., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Kentucky, centennial celebration 
of, as a state, 272 ; the products of, 
275; prominent men of, 277. 

Kiernan, Francis, substitute mem- 
ber of U. S. electoral commission, 
1877, portrait, 81, 84. 

King, A. A., first judge of the 
county court, Buchanan county, 
Mo., 213. 

King Hendrick, the Indian chief, 


4$73- : a ; 
King, Horatio, portrait in the paint- 


ing, the U. S. electoral commis- 
sion, 1877, 81, 85; Henry Crom- 
well's libel on Jefferson, 234; an 
hour with Daniel Webster, 4 5 

King, Moses, handbook of the 0 as 
noticed, 320. 

King, Rufus, introduces bill in con 
gress, 1785, reas 9 a gg in 
northwest territory cf U. S., 136. 

Kirke, Admiral Louis, governor of 
Quebec, 45. 

Knaus, L., view of the picture, 
mud pies, painted by, 249. 

Knott, J. Proctor, portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 85. 

Knott, Mrs. Sallie R., portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Knox, Gen. Henry, first secretary of 
war, 48. 

Kuyter, Jochem P., early settler of 
New Amsterdam, 235. 


L“= L. Q. C., portrait in the 

painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Lamb, Mrs. Martha J., Prince 
Henry the navigator, 37; the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 97; career of Benjamin 
West, birth of the. fine arts in 
America, 217; some important 
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events in colonial history, 236; 
the Walters collection of art 
treasures, 241; the Ingham por- 
trait of De Witt Clinton, 321 ; the 
La Salle portrait, 478. 

Lander, Mrs. Jean M., rtrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 

commission, 1877, 81, 85. 

Langstroth, Craven, the perfume- 
holder, poem, noticed, 78. 

La Salle, Robert names the 
Mississippi valley Louisiana, 306 ; 
the portrait of, 393, 478. 

Las Casas, Bartholomew, mission- 
ary to the Indians, portrait, 13. 
Latrobe, J. H. B., author of the 
charter, constitution, and bill of 
rights of the colony of Md. in 

Liberia, 395. 

Lauck, HY. portrait in the paint- 
ing, the U.S. electoral commis- 
sion, 1877, 81, 86. 

Lavisse, Ernest, 
Europe, noticed, 77. 

Lawrence, Eugene, Richard Nicolls, 
the first English governor of 

Y., 73; Governor Cosby of 


olitical history of 


N. Y., 317. 

Lawrence, William, portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Le Roy, J. Rutgers, Oliver Crom- 
well’s descendants, 393. 

Letters, Columbus to Chancellor 
Santangél; February 15, 1493, de- 
scribing his discoveries, 9; Pat- 
rick Henry to John Adams and 
Richard Hen , May 20, 1776, 
on colonial airs, 54, 57; John 
Adams to Patrick Henry, June 3, 
1776, on affairs of the colonies, 
55; Benjamin Rush, October 29, 
1793, On the conduct of the 
negroes in Philadelphia, during 
the yellow fever epidemic, 68; 

rge F. Hoar and Benjamin 
F. Butler, September 17 and 
November 22, 1891, to Charles 
Crowley, on the character of 
Judge Abbott, 92, 93; of General 
= Maunsell, 426, 427; Richard 
ill to Daniel Sheldon, July 1 
1779, relative to the storming of 
Stony Point, 465; David Judson 
to Daniel Sheldon, June 29, 1780, 
on military operations, 466; Dan- 
iel Sheldon, Jr., to Daniel Sheldon, 
August 26, 1814. describing the 
burning of Washington, “ 
67 . A. Oswald, to C. W. 
Becca, April 14. 1892, relative to 
the Franklin portrait, 472. 
Liberty, Mo., pioneer lawyers of, 


215. 

Lincoln, Abraham, characteristic 
replies of, 69. 

Lincoln, Mrs. M. D., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Lippincott, Mrs. S. J., portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877. 81, 89. 
an, Benjamin F., one of_ the 
pioneer lawyers of Sparta, Mo., 


214. 

Lockwood, Belva M., rtrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Logan, John A., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. : 

London Times, personal reminis- 


INDEX 


cence of an American correspond- 
ent of the, 290. 

Lorillard, Peter, view of his man- 
sion, b 

Louis XV, sends young women to 
be married to the American colo- 
nists, 306. 

Louisbourg, sketch of the once fa- 
mous, 177. 

Louisiana, the electoral vote, 1876, 
minority report of the U. S. elec- 
toral commission, 82; first named, 
302; first settlement in the terri- 
tory, 302, 306. 

Lovejoy, George N., Arnold's resi- 
dence in Philadelphia, 50. 

Ww, yon nef — in 1850 and 
1890, a political study, 73. 

Loyal Legion of U. S., addresses 
before the N. Y. commandery, 
noticed, 238; papers of the Ohio 
commandery, noticed, 318. 

Luther, E. H., portrait in the paint- 
ing, the U. S. electoral commis- 
sion, 1877, 81, 89. 

Lyme, Conn., fines paid for profane 
swearing, 1765, 313. 

Lynde, W. P., ge in the paint- 
ing, the U. 5. electoral commis- 
sion, 1877, 81, 86. 


MAL. C. H., portrait in the 

4 painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 86. 

McCauley, Webster, the great wall 
in China, 476. 

McClelland, Maj. qehe, services, 48. 

McCrary, ——e -, portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 85. 

McGillivray, Contion. first Scotch 
trader in Alabama, 307, 388. 

McIntosh, Gen. Lachlin, services, 47. 

McKenny, James H., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 8=, 84. 

McMaster, Jonn B., Monticello the 
residence of Jefferson, 309. 

Macbride, William C., portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, &9. 

MacDonough, Commodore Thomas, 
presented with the freedom of the 
city of N. Y. in a gold box, 309. 

MacPherson, John, his residence in 
Phila. property of General Arnold, 


50. 

Madison, James, founder of the 
Whig society, 18 ; his views on the 
ordinance of 1787, 137. 

Madrid, Spain, the historical Ameri- 
can exhibition at, 147. 

Maine Historical Society, seventieth 
anniversary, 479- 

Mann, oer '., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Maps, of the world, 1400, 2; Portu- 

ese discovery, 15th century, 3; 
the world, 1500, 4; illustrating 
American history, noticed, 160; 
of Bahama islands, 162 ; route of 
Columbus, 164; Watling’s island, 


164. 

Marie Antoinette, view of ivory 
fan worn by, 333. 

Marion, Gen. Francis, the grave of, 


145. 
Marshall, John, chief justice U. S., 
ancestry of, 49 


Martin, Abraham, pilot of Cham- 
plain expedition, 45. 


Martin, Luther, one of the founders 
of the Cliosophic society, 17. 

Maryland Historical Society, March 
meeting, paper on Jarec Sparks, 
the first Unitarian minister in Balti- 
more, by Herbert B. Adams, 395. 

Mason, Roswell B., sketch of, 151. 

Massachusetts, incidents of the dark 
day of 1780, 231; first woolen fac- 
tory, 236; facsimile of bill of ex- 
change. go 27. 

Matterson, rederick M., portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral’ 
commission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Matthews, Mrs. Mary A.., portrait in 
the painting, the UG S. electoral 
commission, 2877, 81, 85. 

Matthews, Stanley, portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Maunsell, Lieut.-Gen. John, sketch 
of 1724-1795, 419. ! 
Maynard, Lewis, the author of Télé- 

maque, 315. 

Medford, Mass., anecdote of the 
dark day of 1780, 231. 

Merle, artist, view of the picture, the 
scarlet letter, painted by, 253. 

Merrick, Mrs. Nannie, portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Merrick, Richard Ri, portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Miami university, established, 286. 

Michener, Henry C., a corner of 
colonial Pa., 225. 

Miller, Mrs. E. v., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Miller, Lida, portrait in the painting, 
the U. S. electoral commission, 
1877, 81, 85. 

Miller, Samuel F., associate justice 
U. S. supreme court, member elec- 
toral commission, portrait, 81. 84. 

Miner, Mrs. S. H., the La Salle por- 
trait, 478. 

Mississippi river, the territory west 
of the, 298; early explorations of 
the, 299, 302. 

Missouri, slavery in, admitted into 
the Union, 198 ; lawyers cf, 213. 
Mitchell, John H., portrait in the 

painting, the U. S. electora] com- 
mission, 1877, 81. 86. 
Mobile, Ala., first settlements at, 


306. 
Monticello, Va., residence of Jeffer- 


Son, 309. 

Moore, E. M., the parks of Roches- 
ter,N. Y., 74. 

Morley, Jame: 
noticed, 160. 

Morrell, Mrs. Imogen R.., portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 85. 

Morrell, Justin S., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81. 86. 

Morris, Fordham, historical reminis- 
cences of our new parks, 401, 470. 
Morris, Gouverneur, view of his 

mansion, 415. 

Morris, Lewis, view of his house 
at Morrisania, 413. 

Morris, Roger, his house the head- 
uarters of Washington and 
owe, 417. 

Morrisania, N. Y., historical remi- 

niscences of the new parks in, 
401. 


H., memoir of, 





Morse, Alexander P., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Morton, Oliver P., member of U. S. 
electoral commission, 1877, por- 
trait, 81, 84. 

Moses, John, sketch of Richard 
Yates, the war governor of IIl., 235. 

Munro, Col. Hector, his services at 
Lake George, 46. 

Murphy, D. F., portrait in the paint- 
ing, the U. S. electoral commis- 
sion, 1877, 81, 85. 

Murray, Gen. James, governor of 
Canada, 46. 


Ne: Mrs. Mary E., portrait 
in the painting, the U. S. elec- 
toral commission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Nelson, William, the Harleian col- 
lection, 71. 

New Amsterdam, the burghers of, 
noticed, 318; the first white set- 
tler of, 402. 

New Hampshire Gazette, facsimile 
of first page, Oct. 31, 1765, 335. 

New Jersey Historical Society, an- 
nual meeting, paper on some im- 
sag events in colonial history, 

Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, 236; 
election of officers, 236. : 

New Mexico, early explorations in, 


299- 

New Orleans, La., foreign slave 
trade at, 197; seat of the La. ter- 
ritory, 1723, 307; European ideas 
of, 1761, 311. 

Newport News, origin of the word 
news, 70. 

New York city, called Gotham, 70, 
152; colonial clergy, 73; colonial 
architecture, 73; in 1850 and 1890, 
73; the first English governor, 
73; the_churches and schools of, 
237; Commodore MacDonough 
presented with the freedom of, 
309 ; freedom of the press, 1730- 
1743, 317 ; the freemen of, noticed 
318; historical reminiscences 0 

the new parks, beyond the Har- 

lem river, 401; records concealed 
during the revolution, 402 ; views 

in the new parks, 403, 405, 407, 409, 


413, 416. 

New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Society, October meet- 
ing, paper on Judge Bayard’s Lon- 
don diary, by James Grant Wil- 
son; November soeotiog, the 
domesday book, by dward 
Wakefield; December meeting, 
the churches and schools of N. 
Y., by Berthold Fernow ; January 
meeting, sketch of the life of 
Captain John Paul Jones, by 
Josiah C. Pumpelly, 237; Feb- 
ruary meeting, sketch of the life 
and public services of William 
Paterson, 31:7; March meeting, 
Governor Cosby of N. Y. and the 
freedom of the press, by Eugene 
Lawrence, 317. 

New York Historical Society, Octo- 
ber meeting, paper on the colo- 
nial clergy of N. Y. city, by Rev. 
Dr. Ashbel G. Vermilye, 73 ; No- 
vember méeting, the colonial ar- 
chitecture of N. Y. city, by Gren- 
ville T. Snelling, 73 ; anniversary 
meeting, address by Seth Low, on 
N. Y. in 1850, and 1890, a political 
study, 73; December meeting, 
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Colonel Richard Nicolls, the first 
English governor of N. Y., by 
Eugene Lawrence, 73 ; committee 
on new building appointed, 73; 
annual meeting, purchase of site 
for new building, election of offi- 
cers, 155; February meeting, Cap- 
tain Jochem P. Kuyter, by Kugene 
Smith, 235; March meeting, his- 
torical rotes on the original por- 
traits of Franklin, by Clarence W. 
Bowen, 316; collections for 188s, 
noticed, 318; April morte, the 
rsonal ng | of George III. in 
ngland, by Edward F. de Lan- 
cey, 395 ; May meeting, historical 
reminiscences of our new parks, 
by Fordham Morris, 479; the de 
Peyster papers presented, 479 
New York state, the 159th regiment 
in the war of the rebellion, no- 
ticed, 319. 
Nicolay, John portrait in the 


painting, the i S. electoral com- 


mission, 1877, 81, 85. 

Nicolls, Col. Richard. the first Eng- 
lish governor of N. Y., 73. 

Nimham, chief of the Stockbridge 
Indians, killed by the British, 404. 

Nordhoff, Charles, portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 89. 

North Carolina Historical Society, 
organized, officers, 396. 

North, S. N. D., the evolutions of 
the factory system, 236. 

Norton, Charles L., the U. S. in 
paragraphs, I., Alabama, 305 ; II., 
388 ; III., 460. 

Notes.— f¥anuary—Characteristic re- 
lies of President Lincoln, 69 ; the 
nglishman and the Indian, 69; 

traveling on the Ohio river in 
1816, 70. 

February—Story of a Coney 
island whale, 150; the historical 
a. 150; sketch of Roswell 

.Mason, 151 ; pioneer try, 151. 

March the’ Half-King's opin. 
ion of Washington's military abil- 
ity, 232 ; the social and intellectual 
position of George Bancroft, 232; 
university extension true culture, 


233. 
Afrii—Historical collections in 
Iowa, 313; penalties for profane 
swearing in Lyme, Conn., 176s, 
13; origin of envelopes, 313; 
South Carolina colonial records, 


314. 

May—History of the centennial 
of Washington’s inauguration, 
392 3 geography. and history in the 
schools, 392; Ohio’s part in uni- 
versity extension, 393. 

Fune—Overwork, 475; the Per- 
rin family of South Cirétina, 4753 
the secret of style, 475. 

Nova Scotia, the church of England 
in, and the tory clergy of the revo- 
lution, noticed, 78. 

Noyes, Crosby S., portrait in the 
painting, the U.S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 89. 


Cr Charles, 
the painting, the U. S. 
toral commission, 1877, 81, 86. 
Ogden, Robert, one of the founders 
of the Cliosophic society, 17. 
Ohio, university extension in, 393. 
Ohio river, traveling on the, 1816, 70. 


rtrait in 
elec- 
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Old, the, and the new in history, a 


pom, 342. 
Old Trinity chimes, a Mm, 297. 
Oldham, Edward A., America mus‘ 
be called Columbia, 429. 
lin, W. M.. portrait in the paint- 
. S. electoral commis- 


77, 81, 89. 

Onahan, Wiliam J., memorial of 
John Gilmary Shea, 480. 

Oneida Historical Society, annual 
moeing, paper on the evolutions 
of the merge | system, by S. N. D. 
North, 236; election of salaore: 236. 

Oregon, the electoral vote, 1876, 
minority report of the U.S. elec- 
toral commission, 82; organized 
as a territory, 203. 

Origin of the arbutus, a poem, 222. 

Original documents, unpublished 
letter of Benjamin Rush, October 
29, 1793, 68; unpublished letters 
of 1779, 1780, and 1814, describing 
the storming of Stony Poirt, mili- 
tary operations of 1780, and burn- 
ing of Washington, 465. 

Osborne, Danie] M., sketch of, 396. 

Oswald, R. A., his letter, April 14, 
1892, respecting the Franklin por- 
trait, 472. 


pas, John, governor of Va., his 
Papers, 397. ; 

Parker, Peter, M.D., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Parker, Theodore, unveiling of the 
monument to the memory of, 128 ; 
poem in memory of, 131. 

Parkhurst, Rev. Charles H., pen 
portrait of, 367. 

Parr, a pores in the painting, 
the U. S. electoral commission, 
1877, 81, 89. 

Paterson, N. J., origin of the name, 


337: 
Paterson, William, one of the found- 

ers of the Cliosophic society, 17, 

18 ; life and public services, 317. 

Patterson, Carlisle P.,; portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Patterson, Mrs. Carlisle P., portrait 
in the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Patterson, John f portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81. 85. 

Paulding, Hiram, U. S. navy, life of, 
noticed, 159. 

Payne, Henry B., member of U. S. 
electoral commission, 1877, por- 
trait, 81, 84. 

Pelham Bay park, N. Y., historical 
reminiscences, 408. 

Pell, Thomas, the manor of, 412. 

Pensacola, Fla., captured by the 
French, returned to the Spanish, 


07. 

Pénasyivania, a corner of colonial, 
225; slavery in, 227 ; names of old 
inns, 229. 

Perestrello, Bartolomeo, father-in- 
law to Columbus, governor of 
Porto Santo island, 2. 

Perfume-holder, a Persian 
poem, noticed, 78. 

Perrin, Edward B.. promoter of the 
irrigation of lands, 475. ; 

Phelps, S. L., portrait in the paint- 
ing, the U. S. electoral commis- 
sion, 1877, 81, 86. 


love 
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ey ee the yellow fever in, 
3703» 68. 

Phillips, P., portrait in the painting, 
the U. S. electoral commission, 
1877, 81, 86. 

Plymouth, Mass., glimpses of, no- 


ticed, 77- 

Poetry, Arnold’s residence in Phila- 
delphia, 50 ; Churchill’s poems, 70, 
153; tribute to Theodore Parker, 
1313; pioneer, 151; the origin of 
the arbutus, 222: Old Trinity 
chimes, 297; the old and the new 
in history, 342; happy isles, and 
other poems, noticed, 400. 

Ponce de Leon, Juan, discovers 
Florida, 208. 

Poore, Ben. Perley. portrait in the 
painting, the U.S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Porto Santo island, discovered, 2. 

Powell, J. W., — in the paint- 
ing, the U. S. electoral commis- 
sion, 1877, 81, 86. 

Princeton university, secret soci- 
eties, 17. 

Providence, R. I., the controversy 
between the proprietors and free- 
holders of, 158. 

ge Josiah C., sketch of the 

life of Captain John Paul Jones, 

36. 

UEBEC, the plains of Abraham, 

45; uausactions of the literary 
and historical society, noticed, 79. 

Queries.— ¥anuary —Churc hill’s 
poems, 70; origin of the word 
news, in the name Newport News, 
7o; church of England ceremo- 

i ; origin of the name 
Gotham, 70. 

February— Adoption of sur- 
names by the Irish, 152 ;_the last 
execution for witchcraft in U. S.. 
152; the proverbs of the Talmud, 
152; national tune of England, 
152. 

art Se penne lady to 
petition rge III., 233° ances! 
of Col. Mainwaring anne’ f 


234. 
a vil — Characters referred to 
in Tennyson’s ‘Dream of Fair 
Women,” 315; the author of Telé- 
maque, 35 : Mas 
ay — Origin of the ring in the 
marriage ceremony, 393 ; the larg- 
est statue in the world, 393; por- 
trait of La Salle, 393. 
Sune — The great wall in China, 
476; the mine road, Esopus, N. Y., 
476. 


ANDALL, Samuel J., portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electo- 
ral commission, 1877, 81, 85. 

Randolph, Edmund, secon 
tary of state, U. S., 48. 

Ransom, Matthew -,_ portrait in 
the painting, the U.S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 86. 

n, John H., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 84. 

Reardon, W. i. rtrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 85. 

Rees, Amos, one of the pioneer law- 
yers at Sparta, Mo., 213. 

Reeve, Tapping, one of the founders 
of the Cliosophic society, 17. 


secre- 
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Replies.—Fanuary—The Harleian 
collection, 70; Lord Delaware, 72 ; 
the St. Croix of the northeastern 
boundary, 72. 

February—The name Gotham, 
152; oldest tombstone in New 

ork, 152; church of England 
ceremonies, 153; Churchill’s po- 
ems, 153. 

March—Harry Croswell’s libel 
on Jefferson, 234. 

April--Harry Croswell’s libel 
on fefferson. 315; study of gene- 
alogy, 315. 

May — Oliver Cromwell's de- 
scendants, 393; the Claypoole 
family in America, 394. 

Fune—Origin of the ring in the 
marriage ceremony, 476: portrait 
of La Salle, 477; characters re- 
ferred to in Tennyson's ‘* Dream 
of Fair Women,” 477. 

Rhode Island, first woolen factory, 


236. 

Rhode Island Historical Society, 
December meetings, paper on 
Williams and Harris in the con- 
troversy between the proprietors 
and the freeholders of Providence, 
158 ; January meeting, the Anglo- 
American revision of the Bible, by 
Thomas Chase, 235; annual meet- 
ing, election of officers, 3:6; Ma 
meeting, a keyhole for Roger Wil- 
liams’s key, by William D. Ely, 480. 

Rice, Americus V., portrait in the 
painting, the U. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Rice, Harvey, the founder of the 
city of Cleveland, noticed, 482. 

Rice, Mrs. Mary A., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Richardson, e A., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Richmond, Va., first academy at, 


158. 

Riviere, Briton, view of Syria, the 
night wage pained by, 247. 

Roberts, W. a rtrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Robertson, Gen. James, founder of 
Nashville, Tenn., 48. 

Robertson, Gen. James, governor of 


. Y., 48. 

Robertson, R. S., the Scot in Amer- 
ica, 42; educational development 
in the northwest, 280. 

Robeson, George M., secretary U.S. 
Navy, portrait in the painting, the 
electoral commission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Rochester Historical Society, Novem- 
ber meeting, paper on the parks 
of Rochester, by E. M. Moore, 
74; December meeting, the old 
east avenue, by George H. Hum- 

hrey, 158; February meeting, 

ochester in the forties, by Porter 
Farley, 237; March meeting, 
sketch of Eawin Scranton, by 
Mrs. Pool; Henry Clay’s first 
visit to Rochester, % J. L. Otis ; 
reminiscences of Mary B. A. 
King, 316; annual meeting, elec- 
tion of officers, 396. 

Rockwood, Caroline W., in Bis- 
cayne bay, noticed, 239. 

Root, James P., portrait in the paint- 
ing, the U. S. electoral commis- 
sion, 1877, 81, 86. 


Roubidoux, = first session of 
the court of Buchanan county, 
Mo., held in the house of, 213. 

Rowland, Mrs. A. J., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Rush, Benjamin, letter: of October 
29, 1793, regeeaias conduct of 
the negroes in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the yellow fever epidemic, 68. 


_ T. CLAIR, Gen. Arthur, his ser- 
vices, 48. 
St. Croix river, northeastern bound- 


ary, 72. 

St. — park, N. Y. city, 414. 

Salem, Mass., incident of the dark 
day of 1780, 231. 

San Domingo, the remains of Chris- 
topher and Diego Columbus de- 
posited in, 167, 168; view of the 
citadel at, 171. 

Sandy Hook, 


1764, 337- 

San divador, discovered by Co- 
lumbus, 9; name changed to Wat- 
ling’s island, 12. . 

Santa Fé, N. M., founded, 301. 

Saratoga, N. Y., the battles of, 1777, 
noticed, 159. 

Sargent, Aaron A., portrait in the 
painting, the U.S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86 

Saugatuck i 


lighthouse erected 


istorical Society, an- 
nual meeting, election, 237. 

Schaife, Walter B., the commerce 
and industry of Florence during 
the renaissance, 156. 

Scot (the), in America, 42. 

Scott, Gen. Winfield, his services, 


E., lives of Little 
dshipman Paulding, 


49- 
Seawell, Moll 
at Mi 


Jarvis and 
noticed, 1 $2 
Shea, John G., memorial notice of, 


480. 
Sheldon, Daniel, Jr., his letter, 

August 26, 1814, describing the 

burning of Washington, D. C., 


67. 

Sheldon, Mrs. Elvira B., portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Shellabarger, Samuel, 
the painting, the U. 
commission, 1877, 81, 85. 

Shelter island, N. ¢., old tombstones 


at, 152. 

Shepherd, A. R., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Sherman, Mrs. Celia S., portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Sherman, John, portrait in the paint- 
ing, the U. S. electoral commis- 
sion, 1877, 81, 84. 

Shirley, Mrs. Wiliam, wife of the 
governor of Mass., views of silk 
slipper and fan worn by, 329, 


rtrait in 
. electoral 


31. 
sil Richard, his letter describing 
storming of Stony Point, 1779, 465. 

Slavery, in the territories historic- 
ally considered, I. 132 ; II. 196. 

Smalley, E. V., portrait in the paint- 
ing, the U. P cloctoral commis- 
sion, 1877, 81, 89. 

Smith, Eugene, life and settlement 
at Harlem of Captain Jochem P. 
Kuyter, 235. ? 

Smith, W. Scott, portrait in the 





painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Smithfield, Va., the old brick church 
at, 158. 

Snead, Austine, portrait in the 
painting, the U.S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Snead, Mrs. Fayetta C., portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Snelling, Greenville T., the colonial 
architecture of N. Y. city, 73. 

South Carolina, the decsoret vote, 
1876, minority report of the U.S. 
electoral com mission, 82 ; colonial 
records, 314. 

Sparks, Jared, the first Unitarian 
minister in Baltimore, 395. 

Sparks, W. ~" portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Sparta, Mo., the pioneer lawyers of, 


213. 
Spencer, Herbert, justice, noticed, 


482. 
¢ Spofford, A. R., lotteries in Ameri- 
can Las? 156, 

Springer, iliam M., portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Stewart, Robert M., one of the pio- 
neer lawyers of Sparta, Mo., 213. 

Stobo, Maj. Robert, his services in 
the French war, 45. 

Stockbridge Indians, massacre of 
the, 404. 

Stoddert, Benjamin, first secretary, 
U.S. navy, 48. 

Stony Point, N. Y., the assault on, 


1779, 465. 
Story, William W., poem to the 
memory of Theodore Parker, 131. 


rtrait in 


Stoughton, Edwin W., 
. electoral 


the painting, the U. 
commission, 1877, 81, 86. 

Stowell, Mrs. Nellie S., portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 
commission, 1877, 81, 89. 

Strong, Julia D., portrait in the 
painting, the U. S. electoral com- 
mission, 1877, 81, 85. 

Strong, Mrs. Rachel H., portrait in 
the painting, the U. S. electoral 
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